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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The problem of objectively evaluating subordinate 
personnel, who by the natural laws of succession of command 
responsibilliy must be destined to perpetuate the ee of a 
military or business organization, has, for many years, been 
a subject of a great deal of management and bus sLness 
Literature. 

There is prebably not a business or mwilitary 
organization in the world, regardless of size, that does not 
profess to have some type of appraisal system. The problems 
of appraisal must be faced not only by the owners of small 
businesses but with equal impact by the manegement of large 
organizations. The questions or problems, then, are not the 
necessity of the appraisal, but, as Marion Kellege has stated: 
". . . the questions are:" 

Appraisal for what purpose? On what basis 
shovld the appraisal be made? What factors should 
be taken into account? .. . When it involves 
another person, should 1t be discussed with that 
person? ... Under what circumstances? And, how 
fully and frankly should it be discussed? These 
are the issues to be argued. These are the 


elements that make appraisal good or bad, 
effective or ineffective. 


© @ € 6 © e c e © ¢ © © © & © @ ® e e @ e 
Managers | should have a good understanding’ of what 
appraisal 3 how accurate tt can be, and what 
over caled 


i. from the appraisals 
they make. 


ee 
he 


$ 
alistically expect 


Ho oS 


Lt would seem apparent that the larger and more complex 
the organization, the more difficult the appraisal problem 
could become to top-level management, There is, however, 
Little doubt that, regardless of the size and complexity of 
an organization, the problems involved in personnel appraisal 
are some of the greatest difficulties enoguntered and aJmost 
defy adequate solution. 

In attempting to arrive at a reasonable solution to 
this problem, every military and business organization has 
devised some type of appraisal system to evaluate the growth 
potential and performance of its subordinates. It is the 
success or failure of such a system that will largely determine 
if an orgenizational entity is to be perpetuated or will 
eventually fail. 

The editors of the Harvard Busi s Review related to 
the above philosophy in making the following observations: 

Die meas cuts tending acconplishme a of Sloan 

and his associates is the durabllity of their 
achievement. +. + . sioan created 2% eecal 
Motors a way of managing a business that 
perpetuates itself and in no ay depends on the 
individual genius or virtuosity of any one man, 


How this has been achieved is the real mystery 
of GM, 








Merion S. poke What To Do About Performance 
Appraigal, (New York: American MNanagenent Association, 1.965), 
pp. 14-15. 


@gaitors, "The Great GM Mystery," Hexvard Business 
Review (Sep tembor+October, 1964), 166. 


o 
What the editors were saying was that "the real secret of 
GM's success ig not just the organizational and financial 


techniques described by Sloan and many others, but its ways of 


developing managerial talent," 


It would appear that the perpetuation of personnel who 
have the competence, efficiency, talent, flexibility, 
personality, and loyalty to handle positions involving ever- 
increasing levels of responsibility would be the desire of 
every rational organization. The following quota tion from a 
pamphlet written by Robert Ll. Katz adds further impetus to 
this problem: 


Recently, /1953/, L. Ll. Colbert, President of 
Chrysler Corporation, called the need for better 
men in management the most critical need of our 
times. Gwilyn A. Price, President of Westinghouse 
Corporation, has said: "The problem of choosing and 
training personnel so as to insure effective and 
orderly succession to the top levels of management 
is the most engrossing problem that faces corporate 
management. .« .« - Hvery company is constantly . 
seeking ways to assess human abilities, and so to 
eliminate the risks of accident and haphazard 
choice in the selection of its leaders." 

Fortune magazine reported: "If any one manage- 
ment problem dominated executives! thinking in 1953, 
1% was the executive himself or, more accurately, 

- how to find the right kind cf people to be 
executives. . « . Over the long pull, ... the 
basic management preblem that will probably get the 
most sustained attention is that of executive 
development.' And a host of similar comments could 
be added. 

Clearly, the problem of finding and developing 
good administrators (leaders, managers, or , 
executives) is receiving enormous attention. 











dipid., 164. So, 


“Robert L. Katz, Executive Skills: What Makes A Good 


e 
e 


Administrator (Amos Tuck School of Business, 1954), p. 2. 


‘ ds. 

Although written in 1953, the ebove observation is 
still appropriate to present-day analysis of the appraisal 
problem, if not more so, due to increased organization size 
“‘and complexities. 

One of the most exciting phrases to appear in the 
field of management within the past fifteen years has been 


Peter F. Drucker's "Management-by-Objectives" theory. 


Corollaries to this theory have brought about similar concepts 


" Odiorne"s 


such as Drucker's "Managing for Resulis, 
"Management by Objectives," and many other concepts similarly 
oriented toward management by total objectives. The theory, 

as modified and expounded in recent years, is exciting and 
offers much promise in an era of increasing organizational 

and human behavioral complexity. Appendix A to this paper 
contains a close examination of the concept of "Management- 
by-Objectives" and its possible application to the military. 
This study was prepared jointly by this writer and five other 
officers as a group project. Jt has been included in this 
paper to provide the reader with a concise overview of this 
relatively new development in the field of management. It will 
further aid this writer in the presentation of the newest and, 
without a doubt, the most modern approach to the appraisal 


problem==-that of appraisal-by-results. 








statement of the Research Qvagtion 


-“ 


Proceeding under the assumption that an appraisal 


system of some type is needed if an organization is to survive 


2, 
ag a successful business entity, the following primary research 
question has been explored: 

Does the Marine Corps officer personnel appraisal 
system meet the needs of a modern Marine Corps? 

As a result of the investigation and analysis of the 
primary research question, six subsidiary questions were 
developed and were subsequently exemined. They were: 

1. What is the current philosophy on personnel 
appraisal, particularly as directed toward the management 
executive level in the larger business organizations? 

2. Does the appraisal system provide the Marine Corps 
with an effective managerial tool for aiding in the development 
of company and field grade officers (Second Lieutenants- 
Lieutenant Colonels)? 

3. Does it provide the Marine Corps with an effective 
vehicle for aiding promotion boards in selecting officers for 
the next higher grade? : 

4. Is the appraisal system an effective vehicle for 
aiding the Marine Corps in personnel assignment? 

5. How does the Marine Corps officer appraisal system 
environment compare with modern business organizaticns? 
Further, does a basis for comparison exist and, if so, where? 

6. Can appraisal-by-results pe’ successfully 


integrated into the Marine Corps appraisal system? 


scope of the Study 
This writer did not dwell at any length on the 


historical evolution of appraisal systems in the Marine Corps 


: 6 

or business organizations since these areas have been 
adequately covered in past theses. Instead, a view was taken 
of the appraisal system problem from a present, maton 
approach. Jn particular, an examination has been made of the 
current philosophy of appreisal systems as expounded by some 
of the experts in the fields of management, human benavior, 
and personnel adminis to Although it was not within the 
scope of this paper to analyze the appraisal systems utilized 
by industry, or other military services, the opinions and 
conclusions of many experts in the field were reviewed in an 
attempt to obtain a current business philosophy on the 
appraisal problem. A detailed study was mede of the appraisal 


system presently utilized by the Marine Corps. 


Purpose and Utility of the Study 

fhe purpose of this paper has been to analyze the 
present Marine Corps appraisal system in order to determine if 
it is satisfying the needs of the Marine Corps and if it is, 
in fact, an effective, viable system of Objective personnel 
appraisal. This writer also had the goal of determining what 
the objectives of the Marine Corps appraisal system were. 

The utility of this thesis should lie in the broad, 
but comprehensive, treatment of its scope. This paper will 
provide the reader with an objective and comparative look at 
the breadth of the appraisal a a emery from 


conventional methods to the latest appraisal ecoso eines 


if 
In addition, Chapter IlI, coupled with Appendix A, will previde 
the reader with a basic look at the more important aspects of 
the concept of managemeni-by-objcctives. This cemprehensive 
Study will provide the reader~-whether civilian or militarye- 


with a firm base from which to conduct additional research or 


study in the area of performance appraisal. 


Research Methods Utilized and Methods of Analysis 

The methodology wtilized in the research for this 
paper iucluded, primarily, library research but was supple= 
mented by personal interviews with various experts in the 
field, both civilian and military. Information utilized in 
this thesis was obtained from primary and secondary sources. 
As a general guide, this writer tried not to utilize sources 
which would date past 1965. However, some books and articles 
utilized were of 2 later date because they are considered 
classics in the field. The analysis of this thesis was 
largely inductive, supplemented by some deductive reasoning. 
Much of the deductive analysis utilized was based on this 
writer‘s eleven years of expericnce in the Marine Corps, 
primarily in direct command assignments. During this period, 
this writer had been fortunate to have worked quite 
extensively with the Marine Corps appraisal system at the 


"working level." 


Organization of the Study - 


jn Chapter II, the evolution toward a new appraisal 


philosophy will be traced briefly, including the needs for a 


8 
new system and examining some purposes and wealnesses of the 
conventional systems. The primery purpose of this chapter is 
to provide the background for the study of new appraisal 
philosophy. 

In Chapter III, the opinions and theories of leading 
authors concerning the subject of personnel appraisal will be 
critically analyzed for the purpose of seeking conclusions 
which will form a base for the development of the remaining 
chapters. Primarily, this chapter will deal with appraisal- 
by=results as this method, or variations thereof, is 
considered by many to be one of the most modern and forward 
thinking methods of personnel appraisal. 

In Chapter IV, a detailed analysis was made of the 
Marine Corps appraisal system in order to determine what 
objectives the system 1s expected to accomplish and if 1t is 
meeting the needs of a modern-day Marine Corps. 

Chapter V contains an analysis of the possibility of 
integrating appraisaleby-results into the Marine Corps 
management system. This chanter is primarily concerned with 
the analysis of a recent study conducted to determine the © 
feasibillty of applying performance standards techniques 
(management=by-objectives) in senior Marine Corps billets. 

Chapter VI contains the summary, conclusions, and 
recommendations drawn from the previcus four chapters and 


answers the primary and subsidiary questions. ~~ 


ChAPiTan, Lf 
THE EVOLUTION TOWARD A NEW APPRAISAL PHILOSOPHY 


introdue tion 
Although there have been many criticisms levied at the 


popular conventional instruments of appreisal, aoe is LacuLe 


oO 


doubt that their use has, in many cases, completely justified 
their purpose. Conventional rating systems are many and 
varied; McConkey sees conventional measuring as usually taking 
the form of performance appraisal, or merit rating, which he 
terms as "personality' measuring. Such measurements normally 
emphasize effort expended rather than output achieved.” 

This chapter is devoted to an exploration of some of 
the attitudes and developments which have led industry, human 
behavicrists, and writers in the fleld of management, to 
consider alternative methods of appraising subordinates rather 
than the conventional methods previously and presently being 
practiced. This chapter will explore the evolutionary process 


which has led to a new appraisal philosophy and will also 


examine the major purposes and weaknesses of conventional 





aa 








lDale D. McConkey, ndudging Managerial Peri ormance : 
Single vs. Multiple Levels of Accountability, " in Byeoutive 
Leadershin: The Art of Successfully Managine Resources, ed. 
by Phillip Grub and Norma M. Loeser (Wayne, Pennsylvania : MDI 


Publications, 1969), 363. 


. LO 

methods. ‘The thcorles and observations discussed will be 
reinforced by two recent studies conducted within the General 
Electric Company, to evaluate their conventional appraisal 


SYS tem. 


fhe Fvojution of 3 Nev Appraisal Pai losophy 

Patton envisions a threeestep evolution of appraisal 
systems, beginning with early appreaches of appraising 
performance in terms of preconceived characteristics which 
personnel being evaluated were exyected to possess. Thes< 
early (and still frequently used) systems did not attempt to 
appraise performance in terms of results obtained by the 
evaluated, either from his decisions or direct influence. 
Weaknesses of such a system were: 

1. The inability of appraisal characteristics such as 
leadership, initiative, dependability, judgment, to 
effectively measure a man's performance. Usually, such 
ratings reflect what is thought of a man rather than what he 
does. 

2s The lack of performance criteria that can be | 
related to job responsibilities. Concentration on personality 
traits tends to ignore objective measurements of actual 
performance such as can be developed from budgets and 
accounting reports. 

3. The highly subjective nature of such reports makes 


Lt extremely difficult for superiors to feedback their 


nied 


evaluation of the subordinate's performance to the individual 


ek 
who has been evaluated, 


The second step in the evolution Wag the mathematical 
approach. his approach was an attempt by appraisers to 
overcome the inherent weakness of the subjective, traite 
oriented systems. Procedures were developed to measure 
performance in terms of individual goals or targets. In many 
instances, bonus plans were developed from this system to 
reward the individual who met his individual goals not only by 
ahigh performance rating, but by a monetary compensation as 
well. The mathematical approach thus attempted to eliminate 
subjective judgment as a means of determinign bonuses and 
measuring performance in terms that are understandable to the 
individual. Like the subjective approach, the mathematical 
approach also has some serious shortcomings: 

Ll. Once individual targets have been established, 
there is a strong tendency for mathematics to take over the 
basic responsibility of management to manage. 

2. Individual goals set at the beginning of the year 
must be consistent between divisions, or their functions, if 
the mathematically derived payoff at the year's end is to be 
fair. If such is not the case, then executives will be overe 


paid or underpaid as a result of forces beyond their control. 


owns = 





larch Patton, "How to Appraise Brecutive Porformance, " 
Harvard Business Review (January-February, 1960), 63. 
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53. Mathematically derived payoffs coming from pre-set 
goals do not allow for adjustments in rewarding an individual 
for difficulty of accomplishment. | 

The third and final step in the evolution, as viewed 
by Patton, is the planned performance approach, also called by 
many other names: appraisaleby-results, programmed management, 
and management=by=objectives, This approach is basically a 
combination of the better aspects of the first two systems, 


and was ", . . aimed at providing a sound basis for judging 


the relative performance of executives, expressed in terms of 
their individual responsibilities, "@ The bulk of the third 
chapter will be devoted to an analysis of this third stage of 
appraisal evolution. For purposes of this paper, the term 
“appraLsal-byeresults" will be utilized to describe this new 
approach. 
fhe controversy over whether or not a need exists for 
a new appraisal system continues with many authors defending 
the pros and many defending the cons of the issue. Consider, 
for instance, this statement from Odiorne: 
several summers ago, the author and his 
colleagues were preparing materials for a film 
strlpy on management development. The film was 
designed to explain to &@ company how management 
development worked and how 1% covld help in the 
conduct of company business. The third section 


of the film was to be on the subject of management 
appraisal. To insure that the best and latest 





Erm 


Iibid., 64-65. ae! 2 








eIbid. 


. a 


technigues were incorporated in the film, we 
invited a number of authorities on manasement 
development to confer with us on the subject and 
set us straight about what was right and wrong in 
management appraisal. The result, of course, was 
Cnags, 

Nobody could agree with anybody elseeeand this 
disagreement over philosophy and method in 
appraising the performance of subordinate 
continues without much let-up among other 
spokeswen in the field. Douglas McGregor, 

Philip Kelly, Harold Mayfield, and Virgil Rowland 
ae LOur OL “ep rancipal protagonists, 


Mayfield maintained that " 


s see one conventional. tools 
of appraisal and of process interview are surprisingly 
effective and free from difficulties when used with reasonable 
judgment. "© 

In fairness to the conventional system, it should be 
pointed out that full support for any radical changes to the 
conventional system Hee not been achieved, and it is likely 
that the controversy will continue until either a new approach 
has been overwhelmingly accepted or rejected. 

As previously mentioned in this chapter, conventional 
methods, tempered with rational judgment, effective feedback 
methods, reasonable goals and expectations, and based on 
across-the-board fair and clearly defined criteria, could 
provide management with an effective system of appraisal. 


However, in the attempt to obtain such a complete conventional 


system, it has been found that management is merely knowingly 








IGeorge S. Odiorne, Management by Objectives: A System 
of Managerial Leadership (New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporacion, F965), p. 172. 

“Harold Mayfield, "In Defense of Performance Appraisal," 
Harvard Business Review (March, 1960), 81. 
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or unknowingly sliding toward Patton's evolutionary 
methematical and planned performance approaches. remeron 
this may Dé an oversimplification of the problem, it is 
unlikely that any author can deny that there cannot exist in 
any organization an administrative procedure that defies 
change. The complexities of present-day industry, interwoven 
with highly sophisticated systems of development and control, 
have placed demands on management, almost beyond comprehension, 
Coupled with these changes, we now have a society of people, 
most of whom have passed through the third stage of Maslow's 
"Needs erarom and are now seeking autonomy and self- 
actualization. These are not the same individuels who, ten 
to twenty years ago, would allow themselves to be neatly 
categorized by a scale of obtuse and unclearly defined 
characterizations of what management expects of them. Future 
management should now be prepared to cepe with intelligent, 
knowledgeable, and demanding executives~-executives who want to 
know where they are going, what is expected of them, and how 
they can adapt or reorient their methods of achieving the 
goals or objectives expected of them. 

Leavitt and Whisler foresee two possible outcomes of 


appraisal systems in the 1980's: 








lieonard R,. Sayles and George Strauss, Human Behavior 
in Organizations (Englewood Cliffs, N.dJ.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1966), p. 18. According to the "needs hierarchy theory, " 
“human needs can be ordered into an hierarchy with physical 
needs being the lowest and more basic, followed, in ascending 
order, by security, social, egoistic, and self-actualization 
needs. In this hierarchy, a higher less basic need does not — 
provide motivation unless all lower more basic needs are 
satisfied, but once a lower-level need is satisfied, it no 
longer motivates." 


i 


LF 


1. Appraisal of higher management performance 
will be handled through some devices little used 
at present, such as evaluation by peers. 

2. Appraisal of the new middle managers will 
become much more precise than present rating 
techniques made possible with the development of 
new methods attacking specific values to input~ 
output parameters. + 

Although the need for a new system has not been 
scientifically and conclusively agreed upon, there is a firmly 
established need to continuously re-evaluate every system, 
with the idea of possible improvements to bring 1% in line with 
the present-day environment. 

To carry this subject still further, there are some 
experts who envision the increased usage of management 
information systems in industry as opening new horizons in 
appraisal systems development. One recent study, which lasted 
some twelve years, and covered over 200 organizations, 
ideutified the following benefits which were derived from the 
increased implementation of computers in industry: 

1. The computer has changed the measures managers 
use to evaluate the performance of their subordinates. And, 
although the ideal measure has not been changed, the actual 
measure has. 

ee Development and use of information systems has 
permitted industry to examine the problems ina given area 
more closely and to evaluate the appraisal of managers 


involved on the basis of up-to-date, reliable, and quantifiable 


data. 








tHarold J. Leavitt and Thomas L, Whisler, "Management 
in the 1980's," Harvard Business Review (November=December, 


1958), A8. 
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3. Management information systemshave enabled 
management to request more detailed back-up statistics on wany 
problems than was possible before the advent of the computer. 
This increased information makes it possible for managers to 
apply pressure, organize activities, and up-date performance 
criteria.* 

Based on the evidence now coming in from management 
information studies, it seems increasingly likely that 
"computerized" industry will now be able to develop new 
appraisal sys tems and improve existing ones based on 
quantifiable and objective data. New developments in 
information systems could give more impetus in the evolution 
toward a planned performance or appraisal-by~results era. 

At least evidence strongly indicates that future implementation 
of planned performance systems would not only be more feasible 
but practically desirable, in terms of ease of implementation 


and monitoring. 


The Purposes of Conventional Appraisal Systems 


Before proceeding with an examination of the system 





of appralisal-by-results, it would seem appropriate to first 
make a brief evaluation of some of the more popular purposes 
of appraisal systems, which will be followed in the next 
section by an evaluation of how well these purposes have been 


accomplished by conventional appraisal methods. 








lonarles W. Hofer, "Emerging EDP Patterns, ' Harvard 
Business Review (March-April, 1970), 29-30. 
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It can be said that appraisal systems serve, or can be 
developed to serve, three besic purposes in any organization, 
whether military or business. They are; administrative, 
informative, and notivational.* Likewise, the rating scales 
utilized to achieve the above purposes are concerned with 
three kinds of concepts: personality, performance, and 
product. A brief description of each of these purposes is 


as follows: 


Administrative Purposes 
Administrative purposes are numerous and include such 
uses aS promotion, reduction, transfers, salary adminis tration, 
and assignment to special training programs, to name a few of 


the more popular applications. 


Informational Purposes 

Appraisal systems utilized for information purposes 
provide a feedback system by which a subordinate can be 
appraised of his performance. This feedback information can 
come in the form of criticism or praise, and is usually 
presented to the subordinate by means of an appraisal interview. 
It is hoped that information provided to the subordinate 
reflecting shortcomings will provide him with a base fron 


which he can proceed to develop a program of self-improvement. 








ca Pa “. 


Douglas McGregor, The Human Side of Entervrise (New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inec., 1960), po. 82-88. 





a 





FRichard S. Barrett, Performance Rating (Chicago, Il.: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1966), D- "33. 
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In addition to providing a feedback of information to 
the subordinate, conventional appraisal systems also provide 
information to the organization enabling it to evaluate the 
performance of the subordinate relative to his peers. fThe 
feedin of information to the organization ties in dlrectly to 


the administrative purposes discussed above. 


Motivational Purposes 
There are many writers who feel that once performance 
information has been fed back to the subordinate it will 
encourage or motivate him to improve any noted shortcomings. 
If the individual is praised it is hoped that the "pat on the 
pack" would motivate or inspire him to still further impreve-= 
ments; or boost his morale to such a degree that increased 


efficiency would result. 


The Weaknesses of Conventional Apvraisel Systems 
Having examined the three purposes of conventional 

appraisal systems, an analysis will now be made of how well. 
the conventional appraisal process has achieved the accomplish- 
ment of its purposes. In this analysis, the opinions of several 
noted authors will be objectively examined. It is hoped that 
this examination will provide the reader with an objective 
overview of some of the weeknesses or points of eoneeriter 
which are presently embroiling the appraisal system controversy. 
In order, some of the weaknesses of appraisals used for 


administrative, information and motivation will be examined, 


LO 

Administrative Weaknesses 
Although conventional systems, especially those 
_ involving the linear scale design, present a convenient, 
uncomplicated, concise, and clear means of conducting an 
adminis tra tive analysis in the above areas, they are not 
without some recognized weaknesses. some of the more common 
weaknesses associated with conventional systems used for 
administrative purposes are: 

1. The problem of variation or the standards of 
different evaluators has never been completely solved, even 
with the increased usage of force-fed graphic rating systems. 
Regardless of the amount of training, or variation of judgments 
involved by an evaluator, the only changes apparent are in the 
degree of subjectivity involved.= It would seem apparent that 
a true comparison of individuals would occur only when the 
values or criteria applied would be equal for all individuals 
being appraised. The problem of individual interpretation of 
the various rated categories is one of the greatest 
difficulties to be overcome in reducing the subjectiveness of 
appraisal systems. "The answer given by an appraisal form to 
the question: ‘How has A done?' ig as much a funetion of the 
superioc's psychological make=up as of the subordinate's 
performance. "* There is little aieeton that the najority of 
evaluation programs fail to properly function and provide 


useful information because of the evalvator's lack of consistent 
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understanding of judgmental criteria and their lack of 
instruction on the application of such criteria.* Unfortunately, 
the use of personality traits such as trustful, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, brave, clean, 
etce., are still frequently used as the criteria for subordinate 
appraisal. Barrett points out a good example of the ambiguity 
of personality ratings in the following statement: 
An illustration of the ambiguity of 

personality ratings was brought out by Stryker 

(1958), who collected definitions of the ever 

popular "dependability" from high ranking 

executives by interviews and questionnaires. 

From 150 executives, he received 147 different 

concepts, sometimes as many as five or six from 

One person. 
Despite this, a survey of fifty appraisal systems by Habbe 
(1956), showed that of these elements describing personality 
characteristics, the most difficult to rate were the most 
widely used.” 

In addition to the weakness of the ambiguity of using 

personality traits to evaluate performance, no ons knows for 
sure which traits contribute, and how much, to the success of 


the job.+ 





liemry DeVos, ed., "Management Controls and 
Information, The Journal of Accountancy (February, 1965), 83. 


Barrett, Performance Rating, pe 37. 
PIbid., p. 38. 
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2. The fact that the performance of a subordinate is 
often a function of how he is managed greatly complicates 
usage of appraisal sys tems for adminis trative purposes.+ 

5. There is strong evidence to support the contention 
that appraisal systems utilized for information and 
motivational purposes are more Lenient than those enpones Oe: 
adninistrative purposes. This factor gives rise to the forced 


inducement of leniency errors in those appraisal reports used 


for administrative purposes. 


Informational Weaknesses 
An examination will now be made of several of the 
common weaknesses normally associated with informational 
purposes of appraisal system, which will be followed by an 
analysis of the appraisal interview and its relationship to 


the appraisal process. 


Common Weaknesses 
Appraisal systems utilized for information purposes 
are inclined to possess some of the following weaknesses: 
1. There is evidence that subordinates find it 
difficult to hear and accept criticism and, in our society, 
tend to react unfavorably to negative evaluations by their 


evaluators.@ 





IMoGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise, p. 83. 
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fae SUvOGGIa tese yi tend to rejectecriGicloms 
involving abstractions and generalities and try to justify to 
himself and to his super lor criticisms supported by conere te 
Vilustrations, Therefore, in the latter case, the superior 
is likely to find himself in a defensive communicative role 
rather than a supportive role.* 

3. Serious criticism from suverior to subordinate, 
and nege. tive judgments are likely to cause serious damage to 


« 


the superior-subordinate relationship. 


Aopraisal Interview 
As mentioned above, one of the methods utilized to 
enable the organization to feedback performance information to 
the subordinate is the appraisal interview or counsel. Since 
the appraisal interview is considered by most authorities to 
be the key to successfully imparting performance information 
to a subordinate, an analysis willl now be made of the opinions 
of some authors concerning the value of the appraisal device 
to function effectively in conjunction with the appraisal 
interview or counsel. ‘Goncerning the ability of the manager to 
utilize the appraisal interview as an information or counseling 
method, consider the following statement from McGregor: 
It can be stated categorically that few 
managers are competent to practice psychotherapy. 
Moreover, the situation of the appraisal interview, 
in which the superior is in the role of a judge, 


is the poorest possible one for counseling. .. . 
To attempt to counsel in a formal appraisal 
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interview is as much a travesty as to attempt 
Devo OEM omvceULmeGurine a holdup a. .« -« 
The role of judge and the role of counselor are 
incompatible. 

Mayfield, on the other hand, feels that the 
conventional tools of appraisal and progress interview are 
effective when properly employed. As for the ability of the 
superior to interview and counsel a subordinate, he teen 
"  . . that bad results rarely occur--and certainly not more 
often than they do in other man-to-man dealings between 
supervisor and subordinate. "~ 

Evidence would tend to support a middle-of-the-road 
approach, recognizing that the dangers of the interview in its 
potential te destroy superior-subordinate relationship is a 
real problem. It would, however, appear to be a problem which 
can be solved only by adequa te education of the superior to 
more advanced and effective counseling techniques. There 
also seems to be a great amount of validity to McGregor's 


statement that superiors resent "playing God," and thus resist 


a 
being placed in the role of judging the worth cf a fellowman.” 





lipid., p. 86. 


“Mayfield, "In Defense of Performance Appraisal, " 
81-82, This conclusion was based on his participation in 
thousands of individual appraisals and several years 
association with people interviewing and interviewed in one 


company. 


JIn concluding this extremely important aspect of 
appraisal analysis, another example of cross issues among 
authors is cited for the purpose of reinforcing the contention 
that the subject of appraisal systems usefulness as a tool of 
counseling and interviewing is highly controversial. In the 


24 
Feinberg relates the findings of fourteen companies 
concerning employee attitudes toward appraisal systems and the 
related performance review. When the employees were asked 
about the guidance and correction received from the supervisor 


during the performance review, the following reactions were 


recorded: 
Very helpful 5 per cent 
nome help el per cent 
Little help 35 per cent 
No use at all 39 per cent 


Concerning the subject of appraisals in ene 
Tl per cent felt only the company benefited by appraisal, and 
only 3 per cent felt that they themselves got something from 
it.+ 





following examples it 1s interesting to note the similarity 
between the usage of statistics the two authors are utilizing 
to emphasize their respective points. Mayfield has stated: 
"Even the critics of the conventional approach concede that 
90 per ere of the people who have been interviewed express 
satisfaction with the procedure." In one study, our company 
found that AMONg people who had been interviewed only 2 per 
cent checked "no" and 6 per cent checked "undecided" in an 
anonymous ques tionnaire asking, ong ld these discussions be 
continued?. ADAG: DP. OS. 

McGregor has stated: "In one company with a well 
planned and carefully administered appraisal program, an 
Opinion poll included two questions regarding appraisals. More 
than 9O per cent of those answering the questionnaire approved 
the idea of appraisals. They wanted to know how they stood. 
some 40 per cent went on to say that they had never had the 
experience of being told=+-yet the files showed that over four- 
fifths of them had signed a form testifying that they had been 
Laroughewan appraisal interview, some of them several times.” 
Douglas McGregor, ‘An Uneasy Look at Performance Appraisal, ' 
Harvard Business Review (May-June, 1957), 89-90. 


Mortimer R. Feinberg, "Performance Review Threat or 
Promise?,' Make Performance Appraisal Work for You, ed. by Nora 
Percival (New York: American Management Association, Inc., 
May, 1969), 36-57. 


a 
Motivational Weaknesses 

In the evaluation of the third basic purpose of 
appraisal’systems, as that of a motivational device, this 
writer has found that one is entering another highly 
controversial area, For in reality, the manner in which a 
rated subordinate accepts criticism, or praise, from any. 
appraisal system is wholly dependent on (1) his background and 
psychological makeup, and (2) the manner in which the 
criticism or praise is presented to the individual by the 
superior. it has been found that praise has little effect 
one way or the other on the subordinate regardless of oe Lt 
is resented.” Since timeliness of the information is 
extremely important in the motivation of an individual, it is 
obvious that any appraisal system must consider the advantages 
of periodic vs. semi-annual vs. annual. reporting or a 
combination of two of the three. 

McGregor has pointed out that the superior's resistance 
to conducting appraisal interviews, particularly those 
involving critical judgments, will cause a reaction that is 
unfavorable in encouraging and motivating subordinates to 
become more effective.© 

On this subject, Likert makes the following 
observation: 

The fundamental flaw in current review 

procedures is that they compel the superior to 
behave ina threatening, rejecting, and ego- 
lsee Supra’ Pp. of. 
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deflating manner with a sizable proportion of his 
staff. This pattern of relationship between the 
superior and the subordinate not only affects the 
subordinate but also seriously impairs the 
capacity of the superior to function effectively. 


1. 

Again, Mayfield reputed this line of thinking, 
believing that, in the majority of cases, subordinate~superior 
relationships are greatly enriched by the interview. He was 
of the opinion that most subordinates can take more candor than 
they can get from their superiors » and that it is a mistake to 
shy away from the interview as a result of aeons that 
people invarlably resent suggestions. Although there are 
cer tainly limits to candor, Mayfield maintains that the 
superior is the best judge available to determine the contents 


and limitations of the interview. 





The Btfectiveness of General. Blectric' 
ystem: ithree 6 Case Snes 


This section will examine the results and findings of 
three studies canducted at the General Electric Company to 
determine the effectiveness of their appraisal process. The 
first study undertaken'by General Electric was primarily an 
evaluation of their conventional appraisal system. The second 
study, made a year later, was an experiment conducted to 
validate the conclusions derived from the original study, and 
to test the traditional annual performance appraisal me thod 


against a newly developed (at GE) method called Work Planning 











a 


“Likert, "Motivational Approach to ienepenent 
Development," 75. 


i Mayfield, “In Defense of Performance Appraisal, 
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and Review (WP&R). The third study undertaken in 1964 was an 


jntensive study made of the performance appraisal interview. 


Conclusions and Findings of the First 
General Electric Study 


The following are some of the more interesting 
conclusions and findings derived from the first General 
Electric study: 


1. Criticism has a negative effect on 
achievement of goals. 

2. Praise has little effect one way or the 
other. 

3. Performance improves most when specific 
goals are established. 

4, Defensiveness resulting from critical 
appraisal produces inferlor performance. 

5. Coaching should be a day-to-day, not a 
once a year, activity. 

6. Mutual goal setting, not criticisn, 
improves performance. 

7. Interviews designed primarily to iJmprove 
a man's performance should not at the same time 
welgh his salary or promotion in the balance. 

8. Participation by the employee in the goal 
setting pe Ure helps produce favorable 
results. 


Conclusions and Findings of the Second 
General Electric Study 
The intensive yearelong second study clearly indicated 
to General Electric that the Work Planning and Review 
discussions between a man and his manager were far more 
effective in improving job performance than was the concentrated 


annual performance appraisal program. In addition, the eight 





tuerbert H. Meyer, mtmanuel Kay, and.dohn R. P. French, 


Jr., ‘Split Roles in Performance Appraisal," Harvard Business 
Review (January-Februery, 1965), 126. 
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conelusicns derived from the first study were confirmed, 

The study also firmly reconfirmed that in peneral 
“comprehensive annual performance appraisals are of questionable 
value."4+ As far as notivating the subordinate to improve his 
performance, the evidence gethered by General Blectric clearly 
indicated thet praise tended to have no effect, and criticism 
brought on defensive reactions that were essentially denials 
of responsibility for a poor performance. (Of the 92 
appraisees in the experimental group, the average subordinate 
reacted defensively about 54 per cent of the time when 
criticized. ) 

The Findings of the Third General Blectric 
Study and a Comparative Analysis of the 
Original Conventional System with the 
Work Planning and Review System 

More recent studies, conducted in 1964 as a followeup 
to the above experiments, indicated that interviews conduc ted 
under the work planning and review were strictly man-to-man in 
character, instead of the father-son flavor common to 
traditional methods. In other words, under the Work Planning 
and Review method, the manager was automativally cast in the 
role of counselor, whereas in the traditional performance 
appraisal interview, the manager is automatically in the role 
of judge. 

The Work Planning and Review approach that General 


Blectric utilized is basic in concept to the third phase step 





Lipid., 1351. eIbid., 130. 
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in the appraisal evolution, and in many respects, is similar 
to the appraisal~by~results system which will be studied in 
the third chapter of this paper. Basically, the WP&R system 
agiffers from the traditional performance appraisal in the 
following weys: 

Ll. There are more frequent discussions of 

performance, 

2. There are no summary judgments or 

ratings made. 

3. S@lary action discussions are held 

separately. 

4, The emphasis_is on mutual goal planning 

and problem solving. 

The General Electric studies tend to give substance to 
the proponents of a new appraisal approach and contradict 
conclusions previously drawn by Mayfield and other pro# 
conventional experts. Whether or not the General Electric 
approach will work in other environments, and over a long time 
period, has yet to be proven. However, the conclusions 
derived from the experiments add more impetus to the rapid 


accumulation of evidence pointing toward a need for a new 


appraisal approach. 


Lithia. 





‘ CHAPTER Ill 
APPRAISAL~BY<-RESULTS-~-A NEW APPRAISAL PHILOSOPHY 


Introduction : 

The topic of appraisal-by-results cannot be 
adequately discussed without first having an understanding of 
the functions and definitions of management=-by-obljectives,. 
This understanding is necessary because management=-by- 
objectives and appraisal=by-results go hand in hand and one 
concept cannot truly function effectively without the other. 

A discussion of manegement-by-objectives is included in 
Appendix A. This appendix has been provided to furnish the 
reader with a rather concise and clear enalysis of the precess 
of managing-by<objectives. Furthermore, this appendix 

defines the term, management=-by-objectives, provides a brief 
historical development of its purposes, and outlines its basic 
concepts and procedures. 

This chapter is devoted to an Saas of the concevts 
of management-by-objectives and appraisal-by-resul ts and will 
examine in detail what many authors consider to be some of the 
more important advantages and eo eee eeeaecedatcd with these 
concepts. Also examined in this chapter will be the human 
behavioral assumpticns which are considered by some authors to 
underlie the basic foundations of any appralsaleby=results 


system. 
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oe 
Manarencnt~by-Ohjectives 
Koontz and O'Donnell state that management-by~ 


"oe 6 «© EMbraces the practice of setting near-term 


objectives 
goals for an appropriate time and repeating this process 
indefinitely." The presumption of this concept is that the 
manager's continuous efforts to meet the established goals 
will force his current level of end products to a higher 
level of ideal or approved end products; at the same time, 
enabling him to contribute to the maintenance of the 
organizational charter. Koontz and O'Donnell further staced 
that: ‘Taken as a whole, the process becomes a supervisory 
technique: if records are kept, they will become the best 
evidence for subordinate appraisal whenever measurement is 
required!" 
One author states that goals set under this systen 
must be evaluated under the following terms: 
1. Does the objective represent a sufficient 
task for the manager during the measuring period? 
2. is the objective a practical and 
attainable one? 
3. Is the objective clearly stated in terms 
of the task? The measuring period? The method 
of measuring to be used? 
4, is the objective compatible with the 
company s plans for the period? 
Although the above areas are certainly necessary in 


order to effectively implement a management=by-objectives 
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system, there are certain other premises which are necessary 
if appraisal-by-results is to be effectively employed. ‘They 
are: . e 

1. Succession of specific goals. The setting of 
short-run goals or objectives greatly aids achievement of 
long-run objectives. This not only aids the organization in 
conducting a periodic analysis and evaluation of its long-run 
objectives but aids in managerial appraisal by providing 
immediate performance feedback. 

2. Freedom to act. Management-by-objectives implies 
and clearly establishes the need for managerial freedom to 
exercise initiative in obtaining organization objectives. At 
the same time, the freedom of action will enable the manager 
to function at his full potential, hopefully free of 
restrictive pressures and constraints. Therefore, any 
appraisal of his results should be an accurate and objective 
projection of his abilities and weaknesses. - 

4. Verifiable results. Certainly to avoid as much 
subjectiveness as possible in evaluating each subordinate 
manager's periodic progress in reaching naire (Gaon goals, 
objectives must be quantified to the greatest possible extent. 
This enables results to be compared with established targets 
with minimum questions over. degree of Pcoug iment. It 
would seem apparent that this is one of the most important 
premises necessary to develop a realistic appraisal system. 
This does not preclude the implementation of qualitative goals 


to evaluate the accomplishment of agreed. upon programs. A 


2 
more detailed discussion of the concept of establishing 
quantitative and qualitative goals will be taken up later in 
iis Chapter. 

4, Personal accountability. Although maximum freedom 
must be given the subordinate manager to achieve his agreed- 
upon goals, responsibility must be pinpointed to nap lenean 
management to correct possible weak links within the 
organization that are preventing the attainment of goals. By 
establishing an absolute degree of accountability, the 
organization is able to accurately appraise a manager's - 
performance within his area of Peapone. bene 

since appraisaleby-results is, of course, dependent 
upon the identification of clearly defined, mutuaily agreed 
upon, and readily ver eie bile objectives, it is easy to see 
that the implementation of such an appraisal system would not 
be probable unless management=by<objectives is being practiced 
within an organization, Having now described the functioning, 
concepts, procedures, and premises of management=by-objectives 
in Appendix A and above, the remainder of this chapter will 
be devoted to an analysis and description of the concept of 


appraisal=by=-results. 


Appraisalepy-Results System 
Appraisaleby-results is defined for purposes of this 
paper as: An eppraisal system which evaluates managers based 


upoh their relative performance in accomplishing mutually 
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agreed Upon objectives and goals. Under this system, the 
organization's goals and objectives, mutually agreed upon by 
subordinate and superior, become the target or the standard 
by which the subordinate is appraised. These individual 
targets are merged within the overall goals and objectives of 
the organization and represent both long and short-range 


goals.+ 


Procedures for Establishing an 
Appraisal-eby-Results System 

The following steps or procedures are generally 
accepted by most proponents of a new appraisal system as being 
necessary for development of the processes of appraisal-by= 
estisus : 

lL. Superiors and subordinates must arrive at a clear, 
concise, and fair conception of the features and responsibil- 
ities of the subordinate's job. Preferably, this mutual 
conception of the subordinate's job description will lead to 
the development of a document defining the broad areas of the 
subordinate's responsibilities. This document shovld be 
developed by the subordinate in close co-ordination with the 
superior to allow for maximum flexibility and mutual agree= 


ment.© 


P) 


Most authors do not list this as the first step; 
however, this writer feels it has its place in the appraisal 


process. 
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2. superiors and subordinates must develop long and 
short-term goals. Ideally, these objectives are prepared and 
recommended by the subordinate and approved by the superior. 


MeGregor stated that the superior should enter the process 


", . . the subordinate has (a) done a good deal of 


only after 
thinking about Sato (b ) made a csreful assessment of his 
own strengths and weaknesses, and (c) formulated some specific 
Petro to accomplish his goals," Once the goals have been 


", . . they become the manager's 


approved by the superior, 
directive of required action and standard against which he will 
be measured and rewarded or removed."* ‘the process of goal 
formulation is continuous through the entire process, and each 
goal should be periodically analyzed to insure that the 
following criteria are being complied with: (1) The target 
should always be the result to be achieved and not the method 
of reaching a result (Methods should be left to the ingenuity 
of the subordinate.); (2) the target must be completely within 
the authority of the subordinate to achieve, and 1f the target 
is, in part, not within the scope of responsibility of the 
superlor to delegate the needed additional authority to his 
subordinate, then the projected goal must be modified to 


overcome this defect; and (3) care must be taken to insure 


that the subordinate can always be held personally accountable 
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for the achievement or failure to meet goals without someone 
from another department being able to influence the results. 

It is interesting to note that Koontz and O'Donnell 
depart somewhat from the more popular theory of the subordinate 
establishing performance goals, then meeting with the superior 
for mutual agreement in that they emphasize the superior 
establishing performance goals for each of his subordinates. 
They do imply, however, that a degree of understanding and 
cocperation has previously existed between the superior and 
subordinate. Nevertheless, throughout their chapter on 
managerial appraisal, the emphasis appears to be from top 
down. 

3- At the conclusion of some period of time, the 
subordinate will make an appraisal of his own accomplishments 
relative to the targets earlier egtablished. After 
substantiating his achievement with factual data, an 
examination is made of the results by superior and subordinate. 
After a detailed examination of the results, the targets are 
re-evaluated, and specific results to be obtained in the 
forthcoming period are agreed upon. Again, Koontz and 
O'Donnell emphasize the superior as identifying desired 


results and then becoming aware of the satisfactory and 
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unsatisfactory elements of the subordinate's achievements, 
After an analysis of these results, the superior invites the 
subordinate to a conference to agree upon specific results to 
be obtained in the fuiure period. : McConkey stated that an 
effective system ", . . shovld also provide for measurement of 
the manager's performance at interim periods within the total 
time allowed for accomplishment of the objective. "= 
Thus, the objectives strived for within this step remain 
basically unchanged from author to author, and only the veonec ep: 
of how these objectives will be obtained remain somewhat in 
Contention... All indications are that a highly motivated 
manager, who has complete confidence in his superior, and a 
firm grasp of the concepts involved within the system, will 
continuously re-evaluate his performance and initiate meetings 
with his superiors. However, it must not be assumed that all 
managers possess this motivation and degree of initiative. 


Hence, there is room in the evaluation of this step for the 
three theories, leaving the final judgment, as to which concept 
is best, up to the superior, depending, of covrse, on his 
particular situation and personnel problem. 

It should also be understood that the sole purpose of 


the system is to improve the goal congruence of the organiza 


tion as a whole, and that the ultimate decision-making power 
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Tito pe COnceitpaled al the top. ~All Meriformance and 
Oe es ultimately strive for one thing: the betterment of 
iMewOrpenizatvion within 1ts assiened charter, MeConkey 15 of 
‘the opinion that any attempts at establishing a managemeni- 
by-resvulis system in an organization should begin on a modest 
basis utilizing perhaps only one department as a model. 
Evaluation, or measuring periods, should be short, allowing 
for frequent appraisal and evaluation and Keeping esclected 
Gonectives melatively simple.t Most experts in the field of 
management are of the opinion that one of the primary criteria 
for establishment of such a system is the education of the 
managers involved. Not only must they be firmly behind the 
system, but they must thoroughly understand its concepts and 
objectives. 
Qualifying and Quantifying Functional Tasks Associated 
With an Appraisal-by-Results System 
Without exception, all authors reviewed by this 
writer, who were proponents of the new system, agreed that by 
setting up quantitative and qualitative tasks to be 
accomplished during a period, short-term objectives could be 
translated into longer tert goals. Patton envisions executive 
mMesponsipilities as including: 
» « » (a) those that can bo measured, such as 
sales, behind=-schedule production, or credit 


losses, and (bd) those that must be judged, made 
up of the intangibles that arise when an executive 
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develops a new process, establishes a training 
program, improves the quality of engineering 
candidates, and the like.+ 
One of the greatest problems facing the advocates of 
appraisal programs is the separation and distinction between 
staff and line functions. Because line-oriented senior 
managers have difficulty determining and setting realistic and 
measurable targets for staff members, the problem becomes even 


more acute .© 


It is generally agreed upon among experts that 
sencesine activities of ling managers is of a rere tne na ture, 
they lend themselves to quantitative measuring. fThis is 
contrasted to the primarily qualitative measurement of staff 
managers. The difficulty of relating qualitative values to a 
realistic appraisal system has tended to render a vast number 
of managers immune from valid appraisal. However, it is 
considered that if a definition of quality can be mutually 
agreed upon, it is possible to apply qualitative measurements 
to then. McConkey stated further that there are three basic 
aspects to be considered when applying qualitative measurement 
to staff members: (1) cost of the activity, (2) consistency 


with company goals, and (43) contribution to company goals. 
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E2cuon Vag isthe opinion that thest2ci of solving the 


qualification vs. quantification problem can be greatly 


reduced by first establishing quantitative goals of line 


managers, followed by a qualitative analysis of the supporting 


s‘cafft functions.+ 


The following exhibit is an example of quantitative 


and qualitative measuring of typical management positions: 


Figure 1 


z 


Quantitative and Qualiltctive Measuring of 
Typical Management Positions 
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__ Quantitative Measuring 
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Plant Manager 
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1. Complete construction and 
equipping of epproved 
addition to new plant 
Within cost of 20,000, 


2. Produce X number of Y 
products 2t 4 costs: 


3. install and have 
operational approved XYZ 
packaging line, 
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Conduct monthly management 
development sessions for 
superintendents in 
techniques of standard 
cost program, 


select and train agreed 
upon cadre of supervisors 
for new Texas plant. 


{Install system for more 
effective expediting of 
‘dn (eomoens. 


~~ 
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Corporate Controller 





PRIETO: 





1. Reduce clerical accounting 
labor by $100,000 by 
installation of electronic 
data processing equipment. 





Deg? Dory Mor ae 





ins fall cost seaccouneins 
system that can be used 
by supervisors for 
effective cost control at 
the first level. 


lpa tion, TIOWetOmppradse. O06. 


€ePatton gives another series of excellent examples of 
planned performance targets for the division manager, the 
dixector of personnel, and the director of manufacturing on 


a 2 . t , = 2. é = {1 
66-67 of his article "How to Apprrvise Executive Performance. 
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Figure l-~Continued 
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Quantitative Measuring Qualitative Measuring 

2, Reduce by seven days the 2. Provide monthly 
time lag in preparation of investigation and analysis 
standard cost follow-up of budget variances. 
Reporte. 

Peeeccuuce by 25 per cent . 4. Install a standard cost 
working cash required in program for XYZ product 
bank deposits. line. 
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CG poreste secretary 





Wwe ra ihe. Cay She Ss Me Te oa 





1. Reduce cost of shareholder j1. Prepare program for 
mailing, decreasing the welcoming and orienting 
frequency and making more new shareholders. 
comprehensive. 


2. Complete all arrangements 2. Prepare weekly analysis 
for annual meeting thirty reports of changes in 
days prior to meeting. stock transfer books. 


o. Hold cost of annual report (3. Install central file system 
peinting to $25,000. for Official secordac. 
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Engineering Director 
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L. Complete construction and 1. Complete program for first 
place boiler #2 on-line. echelon maintenance of 
company delivery trucks. 


2. Re-eengineer package line #102. Investigate feasibility 


to provide for one-hour of installing higher speed 
SWieee me naO dA bys. wrapping machines on 
time 72. 
3. Complete rewiring of 3. Undertake skill training 
plant #6. sessions to upgrade 


technical abilities of 
instrumentation engineers. 
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Source: McConkey, "Judging Managerial Performance, 
366-367. 
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Periodic Appraisal and Review of Results 
Once goals and objectives have been qualified and 


* on 


Henititied, 4 System or 


+ 
i 


periodic appraisal and review must be 
established. Perlodic appraisals are needed to provide 
instantaneous feedback to correct specific actions of an 
offending or undesirable nature when they occur. Dotng so 


maximizes the teaching effects of the action with the resultant 


t 
effect of increasing the subordinatc's efficiency.+ The annual. 
review is designed to measure the overall Rixwonesie of ‘the 
subordinate at a given time and is a function of his overall 
proficiency. The periodic appraisal will greatly facilitate 
the preparation of the annual review.* 

Like the annual review, the periodic appraisal], should 
be measured against ie targets previously established and 
can also contain specific quantitative elements such as 
accounting performance against revenue and expense budgets, 
sales performance against targets of volume, gross margin, and 
contribution to profit and sales expense. Such items as cost, 
quality, safety, and spoilage could form the basis for 
measuring manufacturing performance .? 


Since the appraisal system will only be as good as the 


measures utilized to control its function, it is extremely 








en 





lgeorge S. Odiorne, Management Decisions by Objectives 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.dJ.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969), p. 115. 


“Koontz and O'Donnell, Princivles:of Management, 
pPe 490-96, 


cd. - e e * 
“Odiorne, Management Decisions by Objectives, p. 130. 


A 

‘Ampor tant that management pay close attention to the 
implementation of periodic and annual reviews. Without a well 
planned and timely review system, communications between 
Subordinate and superior will break down as a result of a 

lack of instantaneous feedback of information. Poorly plenned 
or unrealistic goals will continue unchecked for periods 
longer than necessary. Good plans and objectives Overcome a, 
events will remain unmodified, possibly causing a loss of 
Eyeerecichicy, profit, and time. Opportunity to make corrections 
at an appropriate time, affording maximum impact, will be Lost, 
thus reducing managerial efficiency and valuable training 
benefits. Annual review and interviews will be made extremely 
agifficult due to a lack of specific results to base a judgment 


of performance over an entire period. 


Functional Evaluation and Performance Records 

Once mutually agreed upon goals and objectives have 
been established as managerial performance targets, and 
functional tasks have been quantified and qualified, and a 
system of periodic and annual review established, it is time 
to reduce goals and the results of the review process into 
some type of written report. The style of the form will vary 
from organization to organization as a result of individual 
needs and preferences. Figures 2 and 3 provide excellent 


examples of the general nature of sucn records. 
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Figures 2 and 3 are only as valid as the quantitative 


qs 
ie 


and qualitative measurements on which they are based. Cvxrsory 


treatment of these measurements only reintroduces into the 


4 


.. system the subjective elements the system is attempting to 


overcome. 


Certain Assumptions of Human Behavior Having 
Implications in a System of 
Appraisal-by-Results 


Likert has stated that certain assumptions related to 
the field of human behavior are inherent in the system of 
appraisal-~by-results. These assumptions are based on theories 
developed in the field of behavioral science, and as such, 
their validity should not be accepted as a proven fact. ike 
any newly=-tried system, this system will, over the years, 
negate or cause @ re-evaluation of many of these assumptions. 
These assumptions do, however, provide management with a check 
list of human characteristics which should aid top management 
in evaluation of whether the new system should be established. 
if top management does not consider these assumptions valid, 
then it could be a danger Sign that the necessary top-level 
interest will not exist in the degree necessary to implement 
such a complex system. Likert's assumptions are as follows: 

1. The quality of superlor~subordinate 

relationship exerts a major influence on the 
behavior of subordinates and on all aspects of 
the organization's operation. 

ee. the relationship between the superior 

and his subordinates, which results in the best 
performance, is supportive in nature and 


contributes to the subordinate's sense of 
personal worth and importance. .. . 


. any 


43. Subordinates seem to react unfavorably, 
at least in our society, to negative evaluations 
by their superior. (Some subordinates ere g 
upset that they actually fail to hear tne 
unfavorable appraisals and report that they do 
not know how they stand with their boss.) 

4, People seem most willing and emotionally 
able to accept, and to examine, in a non- 
defensive manner, information about themselves and 
their behavior, including their inadequacies, 
wnen it is in the form of objective evidence. 

5. People tend to respond positively to 
information suggesting potential improvements in 
their behavior when this information 1s conveyed 
in the friendly, supportive atmosphere of a small, 
well-established group in which they feel secure. 

6. People seek to learn new and more 
effective ways of behaving only when they 
themselves recognize tne inadequacies in their 
present behavior. 

7. The extent of the individual's desire to 
licaumo ye bECuEMayisao. benavine depends om now 
important he feels the situation is to him, 

S. When an individual is motivated to improve 
and modify his behavior, it is essential that he 
recelve prompt, accurate reports on the adequacy 
of his efforts. 

9. Much of the learning needed for managerial 
development must occur at the intellectual, 
emotional, attitudinal, and behavioral levels. 

10. Persons in hierarchical organizations 
generally recognize the power of the hierarchy 
and try to evoke favorable reactions from 
superiors who have influence in the hierarchy. 

it. Larticipation in decisions in the small 
work group, under the leadership of a superior 
skilled in the process, is a particularly powerful 
method of training and achieving change.- 


Advantages Derived from Avpraisal=by-Results 
AS a part of a management=-by-objectives system, 


appraisale-by-results provides the user certain negative and 


positive advantages. The negative advantages result from the 





liikert, "Motivational Approach to Management 
Development, 76-77. 


48 
avoidance of error commonly inherent in conventional systens 
of appraisal. Negative advantages are: avoidance of vagueness 
and avoidance of subjective evaluations. Positive advantages 
are: benefits to the firm, and benefits to the subordinate. 
The above four advantages, in addition to other recognized 
advantages, will now be discussed. 

lL. Avoidance of vagueness. By attempting to establish 
objectives and goals that can be clearly verifiable by 
qualitative and quantitative measurements, vagueness Is 
reduced, thus eliminating misunderstanding and improving 
communication. 

2. Avoidance of subjective evaluations. Subordinates 
dislike being evaluated on the basis of arbitrary and 
unverifiable conclusions. Appraisal by results provides the 
superior with the cold, hard facts required to justify a 
rating. The subordinate should know where he stands on the 
basis of his self appraisal of his performance. Thus, such 
would establish a clear path of understanding between superior 
and subordinate. This is not to say that the superior will 
take any great pleasure from a critical interview, but at 
least the results will be backed up by accurate, previously 
agreed upon facts.© 

Deeebecwci ict the tirm., Not only do the roe 


objectives which were agreed upon form a firm basis for 





ae 





—— 


. a 


lxoontz and O'Donnell, Principles of Manapement, p. 491. 
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periodic and annual appraisal of the subordinate's performance, 
but their attainment will be of great benefit to the organiza- 
tion. Thus, the organization is provided with a tool that 
enables it to train and appraise its managers as well as 
develop organizational goal congruence.+ 

4, Benefits to the subordinate. igorecine lane etait 
enables the subordinate to be aware of where he stands in the 
organization at all times. He is able to accurately identify 
his weaknesses in terms of conciseness which lends itself to 
correction. This system brings out the best qualities of 
initiative and judgment in the manager, and in that respect is 
a tremendous training vehicle for management at all levels. 
By being able to participate in the formulation of objectives 
and goals, the subordinate suddenly becomes an important cog 
in what could easily have been an impersonal machine. 
Participation, and the resultant ego satisfying, will greatly 
improve managerial morale at all levels with the hopeful © 
result cf improved organizational proflts and returns. 

5. Appraisal-by-results provides an emphasis on the 
future rather than the past. It “becomes a means to a 
constructive end."* 

6, Appraisal-by-results aids in the identification and 
prevention of managerial obsolescence. This advantage is 


basically a combination of the results attained from the above 





lipid. 


“McGregor, "An Uneasy Look at Performance Appraisal, " 
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50 
Pia ees. Obsolescence of managers is a serious problen of 
management and occurs when a once capable manager can no 
longer achieve the results which are expected of him. 
Managenent=-by-objectives and appraisaleby-results jointly 
applies the pressure necessary to enable an individual. to 
perform at his maximum potential and recognize his own 
ereeping obsolescence. At the same time, the system will 
enable the organization to pinpoint obsolescence and take 
corrective action to eliminate it.? : 
Weaknesses Oommon to any Appraisal System, and 


Weaknesses _ “Found | Common to a Managenent- 
by = ~Resuits. Appraisal § i Systen 


‘ No administrative system is without faults and inherent 
weaknesses, and this is applicable as well for appraisal-by- 
mesults. The weaknesses listed in this section will include 


those pitfalis that will be found in any appraisal system, as 


well as those peculiar to appraisal-by~results. 


Weaknesses Found in any Appraisal System 
1. Vague standards will cause two main flaws in any 
System: (a) the halo effect, and (b) the hypercritical or 


2 


(Tester. 


"horns 
a. The Halo uffect. The aspect of stereotyping and 


evaluating the source. A superior who is guilty of the halo 





2 SS 





1lPor an excellent discussion of managerial obsolescence 
read: Walter R. Mahler's article "Every Company's Problem: 
Managerial Obsolescence, " Executive Leadership, 369-74. 


“Odiorne, Management by Objectives, pp. 177-180. 


a5) 

effect will fail to make appropriate discriminations bevtweon 
the good and bad that may be intermixed within a single person. 
This superior will ignore the preys and react in black and 
white.+ Common causes can be: 

(1) bffect of past record. A man does a good job in 
mie past, particularly if it is a pet project of the superior, 
and this good work carries over in the present rating period. 

(2) Compatibility. It is a common tendency for a 
superior to rate a subordinate whom he likes and finds 
personally pleasing higher than an individual who he may not 
particularly care for. 

(3) Effect of recency. A superior is Likely to 
remember a recent good act than a bad one which may have 
occurred some time in the past. 

(4) he one-asset man. An individual possessing such 
irrelevant attributes as graduating from the supervisor's alma 
mater, having an impressive appearance, or being a glib talker. 

(5) The blind spot effect. In this case, the superior 
may fail to see a subordinate's weaknesses because they are 
like his own. 

(6) The high-potential effect. There is a comnon 
tendency among appraisers to evaluate individuals on their past 
records in other organizations rather than what he has done ln 
his own organization. 

(7) The no=complaints bias. The old adage ‘no news is 


good news" applies here. In this case, the silent dud is 





Te 


tsayles and Strauss, Human Behavior jin Organizations, 
p. 241. 


De 
likely to be rated higher than the individual who persistently 
bothers the superior to get the job done.+ 


Settect. This tlaw is 


b. fhe hypereritical or "“horns' 
the reverse of the "halo" effect. A superior possessing this 
fault will rate people lower than circumstances may justify .< 
Mie following are Seme Specific causes of this effect: 

(1) The superior is a perfectionist. As a result of 
overly high expectations, this superior will be disappointed 
in the svbordinate's performance and will rate ee low. 

(2) The subordinate is contrary. In this instance, a 
superior will vent his irritation at a subordinate who 
disagrees with his ideas by rating him lower than is warranted. 

(3) The “odd=ball" effect. Many superiors 
unintentionally or intentionally rate the non-conformist lower 
just because he is different. 

(4) Membership in a weak team. A good worker ina 
weak division is likely to end up rated lower than if he were 
in a better division. 

(5) The "guilt-by-association" effect. In all too 
many cases, a man is judged by the company he keeps. If his 
company is rated as unfavorable by his superior, he is likely 
to receive a lower rating. | 

(6) The dramatic-incident effect. A recent ee 
can undo years of hard work, resulting in a low mark in his 


most recent appraisal. 





lodiorne, Management by Objectives, pp. 177-178. 
eIbid., pp. 178-79. 
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(7) The personality-trait effect. <A man who 
possesses traits that the boss associates with poor performance 
is likely to be rated low. (See Appendix. B, Figure 14.) 

(8) The self-comparison effect. The superior may 
compare the way a subordinate 1s performing a job- with the way 
he performed it when he had the job. If the superior feels 
the subordinate is doing a poorer job, he is likely to reflect 
it in lower appraisal marks ae 

2. in large organizations, many appraisals are made by 
Superiors who have limited contact with the subordinate. This 
Ls aggravated by large turnovers due to transfers, promotions, 
and retirement. Thus, many ratines are made based on 


insufficient information and limited observatious.© 


Wealnesses Common to the Appraisal-by-= 
Results System 

1. Since appraisal-by-results deals only with 
performance on the present job, a separate appraisal must be 
made to identify potential. 

2. Appraisal-by~results relies heavily on the 
assumption that the subordinate and superior will work 
together in the establishment of mutually agreeable goals and 


4 
objectives. 





ETRE at 


Itpia. 2Ibid, p. 179. 





JIbid., p.- 180. For an excellent coverage of assessing 
potential, the reading of pages 189-98 is .recommended. 


*“Odiorne, Management by Objectives, p. 180. 
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bs Kelating to the above Limitation, or potential 
nn: Cet Oz), At must also be considered that the otner ten 
human assumptions irecewuny antkert will 2boo. pose a2. certain 
threat as a result of their uncer tainty.” 

4, The fact that the system stresses results indicates 
that there could be a strong tendency to neglect the methods 
of achieving them. 

5. Appraisal-by-results makes the assumption that the 
nature of the system will discourage a superior from playing 
God. This again relies so heavizy on human behavior as to 
render it in the area of uncertainty. | | 

6. It is assumed that the superior and subordinate 
will correctly identify and correct the causes of poor 
performance. Failure to identify the causes of poor 
performance can mean failure for an organization. In an area 
as complex as management, this is not an easy task.? 

7. Perhaps one of the greatest limitations of this 
system is the time involved to insure its success. The 
ability required to identify long-range and shorterange goals, 
coordinate thelr attainment at all levels of the organization, 
and conduct useful and productive interviews is not a3 common 
virtue. Managers are busy, especially superior managers, and 
it would be very easy to pass the responsibility for managing-= 


by results to a lower level. Once this is done, the system is 
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Isupra, pp. 46-47. SN pee? 
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@Odiorne, Manaeement by Obiectives, p. 180. 
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Koontz and O'Donnell, Principles of Management, p. 493. 


os. 
well on its way to self-destruction. 

8. Barrett was of the opinion that only part of an 
individual's output or results can be measured in objective 
‘terms, and further, much of what he can be effectively 
measured against is beyond his control. Such unquantifiable 
elements as: richness of his territory, work of predecessors, 
nature of competition, padding or overselling to look good, 
and excesSive time demands on superiors, are factors which 
cannot be measured by results alone. This would strongly tend 
to indicate that although appraisal~by=-results is important, 
it should not stand alone in attempting to tell the whole 
story of an individual's performance. © There is, eee 
much evidence indicating that implementation of management 
information systems in industry could possibly reduce or 
minimize this particular weakness. 

9, When products are not available for evaluation, it 
is felt by some authors that the rater would perhaps be better 
off rating the subordinate on how he goes about accomplishing 
his job rather than what he produces. Although job performance 
characteristics such as: helps others, works accurately, and 
attacks problems systematically, are not as objective as 


: ; J 
results, tney are rateable and important. ' 





ane 





Lipia. eBarrett, Performance Rating, p. 35. 
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‘Barrett, Performance Rating, pp. 34-36. 
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10. An appraisal~-by-results system in @ management-by- 
objectives environment will be continuously faced with the 
problems of interdependence of goals and ae need to avoid 
sacrificing old gains at the expense of new gains. 

ll. wssteblishment of goals is often difficult and 
inaccurate. <A great amount of judgment is involved in 
avoiding the setting of goals too tight or too loose. General 
and intangible types of work such as that in a personnel. 
department are difficult to measure. Comparative ratings of 
various departments are equally difficult to establish. The 
measures selected for performance evaluation may be a reflection 
of what is easy to measure rather than what may be the true 
criteria of effective performance. An overemphasis on goals 
or items being measured could lead departments into a trap of 
concentrating on just those items being measured, therefore, 
being dysfunctional to organizational goal congruence. Other 
evils which should be considered when measurable goals are 
established for results are: inefficient scheduling of work, 
empnasis on the shorterun rather than the long-run, covering=-up 
by adjusting reported results, and impaired teamwork as a- 
result of overemphasis on individual performance. Es tablish- 
ment and overdependence of goals some tines reduces the 
discretion of the immediate superior, since his job becomes 


more mechanical rether than functional. 








isayles and Strauss, Human Behavior in Organizations, 
pp. 380-84. 
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A Unification of a Conventional Appraisal 
system vith an Appraisal-by-kesul ts. 
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System: A Combination Approach 
Before departing from this chapter, an examination has 
been made of the complexities that high-level management must 
consider if there is an attempt to be made to combine 
appraisal-by-results with systems even irenon personality and 
performance characteristics as a Latime criteria, The 
Peainesses of the appraisal-by-results system, coupled with a 
hesitancy to eliminate eerie sys tems een in effect, 
might give rise to a combination approach to appraisal. 

The relationships between personality traits, 
performance characteristics, and results can be exceedingly 
complex. For example: One man may have the personallty traits 
of ambition, prudence, and loyalty; works hard for the 
organization, and achieves good results. Another man may also 
possess the traits of ambition and prudence, but his loyalty 
may be to himself. In this case, he works hard for himself, 
and the result is good output. Taking a third man, also with 
ambition and loyalty to self, but who is imprudent, we find 
him working hard for himself but disrupting the organization, 


and, thus causing low output and poor results. 


Therefore, the 
attempt to measure any one personality trait or performance 
characteristic by itself would be Somoea misleading (i.e., 
giving all three men equally high marks in ambition, or basing 
loyalty on the resvits of the first and second men). Although 


simplified, this discussion shows some of the complexities 


involved in a combination approach. 
pr 








lzarre tt, Performance Ratine, pp. 34-35. 
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Although results are a strong indicator of performance, 
they should not be the sole basis of evaluation. Likewise, 
many combinations of different personality traits may produce 
good results, and some of those same traits, in combination 
with others, may produce bad results. ‘The fact that a man is 


! 


rated high in “personal relations" is valueless to an 


organization if the results he achieves are poor. Conversely, 
an unfriendly man may be a hard worker and produce good 


results. 


Regardless of what system is used--conventional, 
appraisal-by-results, or combination methods, the following 
quote is a worthwhile consideration: 


fhe ideal rater, who observes and evaluates what 
is important and reports his judgments without bias 
or appreciable error, does not exist; or if he does, 
no one knows how to distinguish him from his least 
talented colleagues. But, since human judgment 
must be used, those who will give the most useful 
ratings should be identified, and the judgments 
relied on.l 





lipid., p. 99. 





CHAPTER IV 


THE MARINE CORPS APPRAISAL SYSTEM: AN ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

In this chapter, an in-depth analysis has been made of 
the present Marine Corps appraisal system, referred to in the 
Marine Corps as the "fitness report system." It is in this 
chapter that the subsidiary research questions 2, 3 and 4 will 
be responded to directly. This chapter 2186 contains 4 review 
and analysis of the objectives of the Harine Corps appreisal 
system. An examination will also be made of weaknesses 
commonly associated with the Marine Corps appraisal system 
and its value as @ management tool. 

In order that this thesis can provide the reader with 
the most current developments within the Marine Corps appraisal 
system, this writer will conclude this chapter with a detailed 
overview of the newly proposed Marine Corps automated source 
data appraisal system. Although this system is still in the 
draft stage it is anticipated that final implementation of the 


new system will take place sometime during fiscal year 1972.2 





Major William R. Etnyre, "“Appraisal's Role in Marine 
Corps Career Management," (unpublished Master Thesis, The 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C., 1965), 17=37. 
This thesis is recommended for reading by anyone who is 
interested in another detailed treatment of the historical 
evolution of rating systems in the Marine Corps and cther 
services. 
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Background of the varine Corps Anpraisal Sys ten 

The Marine Corps has been relying on the formal fitness 
‘report as a means of evaluating its officer personnel since 
~1891. Navy Regulation Circular No. 86, September 10, 1891, 
required the Marine Corps to utilize the Navy's career 
appraisal methods and Navy's Form B as an appraisal format. 
Under this system, a scale of adjectives were utilized to 
describe the officer's professional ability, attention to duty, 
general conduct, sobriety, health, and so forth. ‘The dar ine 
Corps appreisal system vacillated back and forth from adjective 
rating scales to numerical rating scales, with only minor 
alterations until the mid-1920's when a form of the Arny's 
appraisal system was developed. This system relied on the 
eharacter trait adjective rating scale and remained in SLLee ts 
With minor changes, until July 15, 1950. In 1950, the Marine 
Corps made an attempt at a new forced rating system designed 
to give more validity to the distribution of marks. This 
system was wordy, complex, excessively lengthy and was found to 
be completely unsuitable. As a result, this appraisal system 
was abandoned in 1952. In 1952, the Marine Corps again 
returned to a streamlined version of the 1920 fltiness report 
which, with modifications, is being utilized by the Marine 


Corps today.* 
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An Analysis of the Marine Corps Pitness 
Report sys tem 

Purposes of the Marine Corps Fitness Report 

The Marine Corps fitness report is considered by the 
Marine Corps to be one of the most important records of the 
officer's performance of duty and professional qualifications. 
me present, this appraisal instrument serves three purposes: 

1. The fitness report provides the Marine Corps with 
a continuous record of the officer's service tien the Marine 
Corps. 

2. ‘The fitness report is vital in determining 
assignment to duty by officer assignment monitors. 

5. The fitness report ls vital in determining an 
officer's qualification for promotion to the next higher 
erade.* 

The fitness report also provides special boards with 
information necessary to consider officers for assignment to 
higher level military schooling and special or advanced 
schooling at civilian colleges and universities. 

Requirements for the Preparation and Submission 
of the Marine Corps Fitness Report 

Fitness reports are submitted on all officers ona 
semi-annual basis. In addition, reports are prepared and 
submitted when: (1) the officer is transferred or deteched, 


(2) upon changes in the individual's reporting senior (that 


Pe ey ig 9 ee er ei 
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1u.S., Marine Corps, Instructions for Preparation of 
Officer and Noncommissioned Officer Fitness Reports,’ Marine 
Corps Order 1610.7, Change 2, June 11, 1968, 
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officer in the chain of command who is the ratee's suvervising 
officer), and (3) when the officer is assigned temporary duty 
and other prolonged or extensive training perlods. The above 
represents only the more significant events which require 
fitness report submission. Hight other special events require 
the submission of fitness reports on officer personnel.” A 
recent study revealed that an average of four fitness reports 


are prepared annually for each individual in the Marine Corps.t 


Design of the Marine Corps Fitness Report 

The present Marine Corps fitness report is a modified 
graphic appraisal system which consists of thirteen specific 
character traits, seven general categories, and two overall 
categories (Figure 4). Officer performance is evaluated 
against these criteria on an observed basis during the rating 
period. In addition, a section of the fitness report 1s 
reserved for the reporting senior to write his own concise 
appraisal of the professional character of the officer veue 
reported on. Section 19(b) of this report provides a basis 
of comparative analysis of other officers reported on during 
the same period by the same reporting senior. Tne fitness 
report is the only formal document prepared on a scheduled 


basis for the appraisal of officer performance. Figure 5 on 


lunitea States Marine Corps, “Analysis of Feasibility 
and General Systems Design of a Source Data Automated Officers 
Fitness Report," prepared by Booze, Allen, & Hamilton, Inc. 
February, 1967, p. 1. A study of the feasibility of a source 
data automated fitness report system for the U.S, Marine Corps, 
Contract Number 73609 of June 22, 1966. A report intended 
solely for the information of the U.S. Marine Corps. 
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the preceding page illustrates the flow peocess Of ine wtHarine 
Corps officer fitness report as it progresses from the 
Onigina tor to Lineler iting. 

An Analysis of the Marine Officer's Fitness 

Report System of Procedure 

The fitness report system presently in use was 
partially automated in 19635 by means of selectively coding 
data for entry into a computer file by punch card. The system 
Suieput included an officer fitness report brief oe use by the 
officer assignment monitors (Appendix B, Figures 1 and 2), and 
for use in a master brief sheet for selection boards (Appendix 
B, Figure 3). Of the twenty-two categories an officer is 
evaluated against, three are included in the automated system. 
They are: (1) repular @guties (Mieure 4, item 16(b)), (2) 


"eeneral value to the 


desirability (Figure 4, item 18), and (3) 
Service’ (Figure 4, item 19(a)). Average marks of the twenty-= 
two rated areas are not presently included nor is the 
distribution of marks (Figure 4, item 19(b)). ‘The above three 
rated areas 40 appear on the assignment sheet (Appendix B, 
Figure 1), and the master brief sheet (Appendix B, Figure 3). 

Although the information provided by the system to the 
assignnent monitors, promotion boards, and other special boards 
was considered of great value, additional and sometimes 


equally pertinent information such as marks of other rated 


areas and the comparative distribution of ‘marks given other 
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officers of the same grade must be obtained and computed 

manually. 
The entry of the officer fitness ere information 

‘into the present appraisal system jee ceonmicned by ‘two 
manual processing steps. The first step involves the 
transcribing of data from the fitness report to a coding sheet 
(Appendix B, Figure 4). ‘The second step involves a trans- 
ferring of data by means of a keypunch from the coding sheet 
onto punched cards, thus providing input into a NCR 304 
computer at Headquarters, United States Marine Corps. As a 

esult of the manual processing of this information, much 
inaccurate information was introduced into the system causing 
the Marine Corps many wasted man-hours in the validation of the 


information contained in the computer files.° 


Weaknesses and Problems Commonly Associated with 
~ the » Marine e Corps Pitness Report Systen 


Insomuch as the new proposed source data automated 
fitness reporting system, discussed at the end of this 
Chapter, is not designed to make any significant changes in the 
eurrent system, this writer will continue the analysis under 
the assumption that weaknesses existing under the present 
system will continue under the new Source Data Automated system 


when implemented. 





Econlonen R. R. Dickey, Section Head, Automated Fi.tness 
Report Section (DFR), Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps, private 
interview held on January DOr Lo On 


2Tbid. 
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Since the current system is a modified graphical, 
conventional approach to appraisal, there Is Suleuewey Ldence 
indicating that weaknesses common to all conventional sys tems, >: 
and weakness common to any system, © are also present in the 
Marine Corps system. Therefore, a detailed relisting of these 
deficiencies would be repetitious. 

A recent study in which thirty-six colonel and general 
gerade officers were interviewed revealed the following 
deficiencies as being the most prominent peace erred with the 
Marine Corps system: 

1. Use of objective appraisal measures was limited. 

2. Trend of grades was to the outstanding side of 
the marking scale. 

3. Range of traits to be graded was too extensive. 

4, Definition of traits to be graded was found to 
vary widely.? 

A quick review of the second and third chapters of this 
paper will show that the above deficiencies are widely 
recognized criticisms of conventional appraisal methods and 
certainly are not unique to the Marine Corps system. 

Before proceeding further with an analysis of the 
weaknesses of the system, one point must be made perfectly 


clear: The primary purposes of the Marine Corps fitness 


me Of Fees 








Taper 


lsee supra, pp. 1922. 


See supra, pp. 50-53. 


TS, Marine Corps, "Feasibility Study Application of 
Performance Standards Techniques in Senior Marine Corps | 
Billets," prepared by Booze, Allen & Hamilton, Inc., February, 
HeOGG, Cl. 
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report are: (1) to aid in the selection of officers to the 
next higher rank, and (2) to aid in the assignment of 
officers. There is no expressed or implied intent to use the 
-fltness report as a management development tool. On the 
contrary, the Marine Corps specifically states: "A completed 
fitness report will not be shown to the individual reported 

on unless the report is adverse or marginal . pic 

Instead, the Harine Corps considers that informing an individual 
Merits Overall performance of duty 18 an inherent part of the 
reporting senior's leadership function. And further, that the 
fitness report covld serve as a timely reminder to the 

reporting senior that all individuals, regardless of their 


marks, should be counseled concerning their performance of 


duty. 


An unders tanding of the basic philosophy behind the 
fitness report--that is, to serve Headquarters, Marine Corps 
and not the individual--will explain the continued reliance on 
the subjective conventional system. There is little doubt, 
however, that the current System and the newly proposed Source 
Data Automated system lend themselves well to computerization 


and the resultant ease in writing and processing. 
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JUnited States Marine Corps, Marine Corps Order 1610.7 
of June 11, 1968. 
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Kiarine Corps Fitness Reporting System 

Perhays one of the most common criticisms of the Marine 
Corps system has been the age-old problem of inflated marks. 
The policy of the "no show" fitness report began on July 15, 
1960, in order to curb inflationary marking by eliminating 
pressure placed on reporting seniors who previously had to 
show fitness reports to all individuals. The following table 
is a percentage tabulation of item 19(a) "General.Value to the 


Service, "' 


showing first the distribution percentage of 
outstanding marks by rank, and second, the distribution of 
excellent to outstanding marks by rank. The fiscal year 1969 
marks were computed as of October 8, 1969, and, therefore, 
represent a fairly recent analysis covering a significant 
period of time, including the full commitment to the Vietnam 
war. 

Although figures were not made available on the other 
twenty-one marking characteristics, personal interview and 
analysis indicates that trends indicated in Table 1 apply to 
the other rated areas. In those areas, the distribution — 


Dercentase of markings 1s once again creeping upward, 
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Lien, Edward A. Dover, Research Psychologist, Manpower 
Measurement Section of the Personnel Research Branch, 
Headquarters, United States Marine Corps (A01B), personal 
interview held February 6, 1970. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY PBERGCRNTAGE OF "CRENBRAL VALUE 
TO THE SSRVICE" ITBM 19(a) BY RANK 
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(before "no show")! (after "no show") (now) 
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Outstanding Marks by Percentage 
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Colonel 84 50 39 
Lt. Colonel 66 51. % ol 
Ma jor 50 22 21 
Captain 28 10 Le 
Pacst Lt. aL dy 7 
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Excellent/Outstanding Marks by Percentage 
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Colonel L5 29 Al 
ite. Colonel 27 38 Zo 
Major 38 39 37 
Captain AT 42 D6 
lst Lieutenant 41 en | 25 
2d Lieutenant 22 10 18 
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source: U.S. Marine Corps, Manpower Measurement 
section of Personnel Research Branch, Headquarters, U.S. Marine 
Corps. Validity date, October 8, 1969. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE RECBIVING EXCELLENT/OUTSTANDING OR HIGHSR 
"GENERAL VALUS TO SERVIC MARKING" ITBH 19(a) 
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Rank Before 1959 Now 
Colonel 99 76 
Lieutenant Colonel 93 69 
Ma jor 88 58 
Captain 15 45 
Pirst Lieutenant 58 42 


Second Lieutenant 7 26 22 
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source: U.S. Marine Corps, Manpower Measurement 
section of Personnel Research Branch, Headquarters, United 
states Marine Corps. Validity date, October 8, 1969. 

The percentages shown in Table 2 indicate an 
inflationary tendency, particularly among the ranks of Major 
and above. Considering the definition of "Excellent": 
"Exceptionally efficient; qualified to a degree seldon 


"l at is easy to see ‘that 45 


achieved by others of his grade, 
per cent of all Captains, 58 per cent of all Majors, 69 per 
cent of all Lieutenant Colonels, and 76 per cent of the 
Colonels are being evaluated within a category even higher 
than that definition. This certainly tends to overextend the 
definition of "Excellent." 

Never theless, discussion with monitors and high 
ranking officers, who have been members of promotion boards and 


special boards, all reveal the present system, though not 


perfect, does fulfill the needs of the Marine Corps. This 


= 





lMarine Corps Order 1610.7, p. 12. 
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Woo opedreVintO Sinec promotion boards also consider such 
items aS clvilian education, military experience, military 
education, performance while attending various schools, age, 
Pea combat record, in addition to the officer's performance 
record. Therefore, it is unlikely that even if 58 per cent 
of all Hajors being considered for promotion had excellent/ 
outstanding records, that the other factors listed above would 
be equal as well. | 

As far as monitors are concerned, the problem has not 
been so much the information provided by fitness reports, but 
ine sheer volume of officers one man must handle. At present, 
the infantry monitor, one Major, handles some 4,000 officer 
assignments .+ 

fhe Problems Associated with the Utilization 
of Trait Evaluation in the Marine Corps 
Fitness Report System 

As was mentioned earlier in this chapter, the use of 
the thirteen traits under item 17 presents the Marine Corps 
with a relative concise, and easy method of evaluating the 
"whole" officer and does lend itself to rapid and easy input 
processing for use in an automated system. Experience over the 


years in both industry and the military has rather adequately 


Quer ram E's 4: 








tia jor William Keyes, Ground Officer Monitor, 
Assignment and Classification Branch, Personnel Department, 
Meaqquarters, Marine Corps, private interview held on 
February 6, 1970. Also previous discussions with Colonel R. R. 
Dickey, January, 1970; Major R. A. Crabtree (deceased), March, 
1967; Major T. H. Hemingway, June, 1967, previous Ground 
Officer monitors. 


; ie. 

Peace that very seldom doeS more than one individual agree 
on @ definition of any one so-called character trait. It is 
GoubtIuUl that there would be much argument to the fact that 
Stryker's experience with the 150 business executives, and 


their lack of agreement on the term "dependability," would not 
apply to Marine Corps raters as well. 

Another factor directly bearing on the problem, other 
than semantic differences, and a lack of consensus about the 
meaning of the various terms used in trait ratings, Ls the 
ability of the rater to evaluate or judge a subordinate by the 
use of traits. Extensive studies conducted by G. W. Allport, 
Kanner, Cozan, Thorndike, Dymond, Hanks, Mead, Sullivan, 
Cotrell, and others have revealed that there is a close 
relationship between the ability of the rater to judge a 
subordinate and the rater's: intelligence, emotional stability, 
self-insight, and social relationship. Thus, some of the 
prereguisites necessary for a rater to be a good judge of 
character are: higher intelligence, a stable emotional 
adjustment, self-insight (persons rate others better on those 
personsl traits they possess and perceive), and social 
detachment from those they are rating .© 
Another problem to be faced with the use of traits is 


mye Sheer mumber available for choice. One study turned vu 
p 
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‘some SOC ela vidual thas against, witeh an indiviaual could be 
setae Thus, the determination that the thirteen character 
traits utilized by the Marine Corps is all-inclusive, or even 
Peotely inclusive, of the traits desired of a military 
Ser rcer appears tO be an arbitrary decision. 

Actually, of the thirteen listed traits only "personal 
appearance’ is capable of evaluation pased on objective fact. 


wd, even the objectivity of this trait could be overcome by 


either the "halo" or “horns" effect.“ 
The term "loyalty" is another questionable trait. It 
is commonly known throughout the Marine Corps that either an 
@meeacer is loyal or not loyal mith very little room to be 
rated in between. 
Uae telaviouenipeot personalicy traiius to performance? 
should indicate to the reader that a person could be high or 
low in any one trait, or combination of tralts, and still 
perform extremely well or extremely poor. The relationship 
between tralts and performance is extremely complex, and to be 
fmeasonably accurate, should be based on measurable performance 
results. 


The Marine Corps Fitness Report and 
its Value as a Management Tool 


Currently, the Marine Corps fitness report is not 


utilized as a management tool and is not reviewed by the 
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eSee Su a hips, 25a. 
2See supra, pp. 57-58. 
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subordinate except in cases of unsatisfactory or marginal 
performance. The fitness report dces not, therefore, provide 
timely feedback to the subordinate Of his performance and is 
seldom used as a basis for counseling and development. 

in the opinion of many authorities, this is one of the 
most serious weaknesses of the conventional appraisal system 
and would, therefore, be applicable to the Marine Oorps. It 
would appear that this weakness would have particular impact 
among company grade officers (Captains and Lieutenants). It 
is among the company grade officers who are in the beginning 
throes of their career development that counseling on observed 
weaknesses would be of particular value. For it is during this 
formulative and sometimes indecisive period of a man's life 
that habits and ideals are developed that will likely always 
be present. It is doubtful that anyone is born a leader; thus, 
#% is during the initial periods of service that leadership 
habits and traits will be developed and later perfected. - The 
young officer follows the example and guidance of his more 
experienced seniors. Performance during the initial years is 
likely to be shaky, and many mistakes will - made, 
particularly in the handling of subordinates. Unless guidance 
is furnished the young officer based on his observed 
performance, bad habits recorded on a fitness report forn, 
but not communicated to the officer, are likely never to be 
corrected. Under such a system, the individual who is harmed 
2S not the marginal or unsatisfactory officer, for he knows 


where he stands-=-but the average officer. The average officer 
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under the present system is likely to be that officer 
receiving excellent marks or lower. (See Table 2.) 

Not only is the average company grede officer nov 
Likely to know where he stands, but he is likely to continue 
fo make the same mistakes from one reporting senior to the 
next; therefore, a vicious cycle repeats ltself over and over 
again. 


Some actual examples of " 


average’ fitness reports on 
four officers--one Lieutenant, two Captains, and one Major-= 
are vivid evidence of what an average report Looks like. (coe 
Appendix B, Figures 5, 6, 7, and 8.) None of these reports 
were signed in Section F by the officer reported on, 
Therefore, there 1s no evidence to indicate that any of these 
officers were made aware of their low marks and deficiencies. 
Obviously, all four were likely to have been seriously hurt 
career=wise by these reports. 

Utilizing the fitness report as a management tool for 
counseling subordinates is met with as many different opinions 
in the Marine Corps as is found among civilian experts .? 

There is a certain fear of again requiring a "show of fitness 
reports" among many in the Marine Corps.* The reasons for 
this fear are many, and in many respects are valid. Some of 


the more popular fears are: 





see supra, pp. 18-24, 


eDover, personal interview. 


ie 

i. Using the fitness report as a counseling tooljwill 
cause an inflation of marks back to the a e-1959 era. The 
present trend among company grade officers is eee toward 
‘the show era. (See Tables 1 and 2.) ° 

2. Revealing bad fitness reports to individuals will 
be met with displeasure and will alienate the subordinate 
toward the superior and aia therefore, produce poor working 
relationships, poor morale, and ultimately poor performance. 
There is little doubt that this would occur ee) Gone 
individuals; however, there is a certain amount of moral 
courage and leadership involved in this area which could go 2 
long way in correcting many of the potential evils of this 
nature. If fitness report markings are based on objective 
evidence, Likert is of the opinion that most people will 
respond in a positive manner and would be emotionally willing 
to accept criticism about themselves.* Utilization of 
personality traits as yardsticks to measure past performance 
has been pretty well debunked; therefore, this position of the 
fitness report would not be of much value to the counselor.* 

3. <A great number of senior officers in the Marine 
Corps lack the formal training and understanding of professional 
counseling techniques necessary to carry out an effective 


counseling program. 
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American Management Association, Make Appraisal Work 
BereyOu, p. 4. 
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This is a valid fear and is one that is shared by many 
experts both in civilian industry and in the military. ‘There 
1s one way to overcome this particular ree and that is by 
education. ‘There are many effective counseling techniques 
and many experts willing to impart their knowledge of the 
subject to the desirous service. Contact teams can be set up 
to educate reporting seniors in the field, and prepared 
literature can be distributed to all concerned Omi LCersr. 
Courses can be given in Basic School (for Meutenants ), 
Amphibious Warfare School (for Captains), and Command and 
Staff School (for Majors and Lieutenant Colonels). ‘The means 
and methods for education of all officers in the techniques 
of the interview are available and would appear to be 
relatively economical considering the poremen es cnenine to be 


derived. 


Proposed Data Automated Fitness 
Reporting System 


In order to correct existing shortcomings with the 
limited automated procedures of the current fitness report 
system, the Marine Corps in June, 19660 contracted Booze, Allen 
& Hamilton, Inc., a management consultant firm, to determine 
the feasibility of using an automated source data system (SDA) 
Lor processing officers fitness report data. This study was 
completed in February, 1967. A follow-up study by the same 
company was made in July, 1967, "to assist the Marine Corps in 


developing a more effective means for reporting staff 
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noncommissioned officers performance data.’ fais later xceport 
was completed in Pebruary, 1968. 

AS @ result of these two studies, in June, 1968, the 
Hotane Corps approved in principle the automation of fitness 
reports. In August, 1969, a working staff was organized 
within the Personnel Department, Headquarters, United States 
Marine Corps to develop a source data automated fitness report 
system (SDA). The primary purposes for developing a source 
data automated fitness reporting system are to: 

1. Add noncommissioned officers to the system. 

2. Improve accuracy by eliminating transportation 
errors. 

3. iImprove timeliness of processing. 

Hoe OVde radi tiome | iitormation to monitors; 
promotion boards, and special boards. 

5. Reduction of costs and personnel requirements. 

The proposed source data automated fltness report 
system is based on the use of a fitness report form which will 
be optically read by optical character recognition (0GR) 
equipment. Punched cards will automatically be generated by 


the (OGR) equipment and will contain the performance data 


Which is to be included in the computer files. These punched 








united States Marine Corps, "Design of a Source Data 
Automated Fitness Reporting System, '' prepared by Booze, Allen 
& Hamilton, Inc., February, 1968. A study to design a staff 
noncommissioned officers fitness report processing system. 
Prepared solely for the use of the U.S. Marine Corps. 


eDickey, personal interview. 


- 52 
cards will serve as input medium into the computer system 
NCR 315--100.+ 

When implemented, the new source data automated fitness 
report system would provide a aout for all brief sheets 
of all twenty-two character trait markings, instead of just the 
three that the current system produces. In addition, the 
comparative distribution of marks (Figure 4, item 19(a)) would 
be included. Elimination of present mechanical processing 
would reduce errors and save a considerable amount of time. 
Booze, Allen & Hamilton estimates an annual savings of 
EN OO0 ,— 

The development of such a system involves the completion 
of four separate but related tasks: 

1. Redesigning of a source data automated fitness 
report. This report would replace the current fitness report 
form and would be used for both officer and noncommissioned 
officer reporting. It would be capable of being read by the 
OCR equipment. There would be no significant changes in content 
from the present report (Appendix B, Figure 9a, 9b.) A 
detailed examination of the tabular summary of fitness report 
changes (Appendix B, Figure 10a, b, c, and d) indicates not 
only the differences between the two systems, but what 


additional data will be collected by the computer. 





leooze, Allen & Hamilton, February , 1967. 


eIbid., p. 28. 
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2. Present officer output forms must be redesigned 
or expanded to handle increased data outputs. This would 
envision an expansion of the master brief sheet (Appendix ise 
Figure 3) to include the additional nineteen character trait 
markings and the distribution spread. The other essential 
information would remain te same. New forms to handle 
noncommissioned officer output must be developed, along with 
new forms to support other possible information requirements. 

So. #8 histories ae nue’ be developed based on the 
collection of data from past and present noncommissioned 
officers fitness reports. The collection effort of such 
information would be based on the system now employed for 
officer fitness reports. 

4, A permanent organization must be established to 
administer the SDA fitness report system? 

lt is estimated that the implementation of the new 
source data automated fitness report system will take place 
sometime during fiscal year 1972.° 

Although the new fitness report system provides obvious 
advantages over the new system, there is still no provision to 
provide average marks on the master brief sheet for promotion 
boards. 


Further, though the addition of the comparative 


distribution of marks certainly increased the value of the 


REET. 





lDickey, personal interview, Janvary 30, ioe 


ecaptain Clifford Wieden, Assistant Head, Automated 
Fitness Report Section (DFA), Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C., private interview held on February 16, 1970. 
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master brief sheets as an aid in selecting officers for 
promotion, 1% still fails to provide two important elements of 
information which would be invaluable to a promotion board. 
Merhbey are; (1) an automatically computed average distribution 
score for all officers of the same grade evaluated during the 
same period, and (2) a running computation of the officer's 
average "general value to the service” marking based on all 
previous fitness Teporus, nee computation of the average 
gistribution of markings rote in 19(b) of the eee 
fitness report over the years. This would give a promotion 
board an immediate assessment of where this officer stood in 


relation to all other officers he has served with in the past, 


and would tend to put inflated markings in proper perspective. 
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MANAG EMENT-BY-OBJ aOTLIVeS AND APPRAISAL-BY-ReSULTS 
AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE MARING 
CORPS MANAGEMENT SYS Tilt 


ieee a etn 

Management-by=-objectives and appraisal-by-results in 
various forms has been practiced by many large business 
organizations with varlous reports of success. Standard 011 
of New Jersey and its affillates use a system of performance 
reviews and goal settings and report success for both. 
Other organizations practicing management=by-objectives are: 
General Mills (a pioneer in the formal installation of the 
system), General Motors, General Electric, DuPont, © Nor th 
American Aviation, International Business Machines, and Xerox. 
These are just a few of the larger organizations that practice 
this system in one form or another. Polaroid Corporation uses 
a form of appraisal~by-results supplemented by a formal 
interview, also with reported success.” 

As far as evaluating the success of management~by~ 


objectives, as practiced by business organizations, Booze, 
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“Odiorne, Management by Objectives, p. vill. 


John NM, BEgdorf, District Manager, Polaroid Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., personal interview, February 9, 1970. 
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6 
faslen gedanildten, sites, one Of the nation’s larrest 
consulting firms (having served over 6,000 clients representing 
Vartueally every category of business, industry, and govern- 
ment), has made this observation: "The success of Performance 
Standards Techniques ao) we industry is difficult to measure 
directly. However, in general, the success is determined by 
the degree to which performance standards techniques have: 

1. increased contributions in meeting unit objectives. 

ea. improved overalit results in achieving primary 

organizational objectives. 
5. Accelerated personal development in managerial 
skills. 

4, Promoted creativity in exceeding normal duties and 

responsibilities. 

5. Increased self-motivation among subordinates. 

6. Assisted in supervisory control of subordinate 

aetavitles. 

(. Created objective guidelines for performance 

appraisal, 

Booze, Allen & Hamilton also stated: 

The ultimate result of a successful performance 
standards technique program is improvement in overall 
Operating effectiveness. In organizations with the 
basic prerequisites for a performance standards 


technique program, significant evidence of this type 
of result has been seen. 


Sa 


lunited States Marine Corps, “Application of 
Perfornance Standards Techniques in Senior Marine Corps 
Billets,’ prepared by Booze, Allen & Hamilton, Inc., February, 
1968, p. 2. A study to determine the feasibility of applying 
PST techniques in the Marine Corps. A report intended solely 
tor the use of the Marine Corps. 
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As stated in Chapter I, the scope of this paper does 
not include a detailed analysis of appraisal systems utilized 
by other business and military organizations. such Bi Bienes 
could be the subject of another separate study and covld be of 
overall value and interest to the Marine Corps. Hovever, the 
observations made by Bore Allen & Hamilton are considered 
secicient for the general determination of the applicability 
eo miesness managerial techniques to Marine Corps management 
sys tens . | a 

The analysis of management-by-objectives and appraisal- 
by-results in Chapter III has provided the reader with the 
necessary background +o determine what features of the new 
concepts should be considered before determination is made as 
to whether such a management development system could be 


applied to a Marine Corps system. 


A Review of Some of the Major Conclusions noel 


a aa ee ee ee FPS SE ett ED oa ee et gt SO te 


from the Booze, Allen & Hamilton Report 

In May, 1966, the question of whether performance 
standards techniques utilized by industry for executive 
development and appraisal covld be used by the Marine Corps 
was discussed by the Deputy Under Secretary of the Navy with 
senior Marine Corps general officers. 

As a result, a study was undertaken by Booze, Allen & 
Hamilton to determine the SHEN Sana aL yy of applying performance 
standards techniques in the Marine Corps. This study was 
completed in February, 1968, and included an assessment of 


performance standards techniques potential for application to 
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‘senior officer billets (Colonel, Brigadier General, or higher). 
tae major conclusions of this study were: 

1. The management environment at senior officer 
slevels meets the prerequisites for econo indus trial 
performance standards techniques program. Within this 
conclusion, several key characteristics were identified in the 
Marine Corps environment, which met what Booze, Allen & 
Hamilton considered to be prerequisites for the successful 
application of a performance standards program. nee were ; 

a. Clearly defined and understood unit goals and 
Objectives. 

b. Delineated responsibilities and duties for 
Proniticant billets, 

c. Project orientation overlaid on routine job 
requirements. 
d. Emphasis on results.+ 


2. At senior officer levels, the application of 


performance standards techniques is feasible.* 











lipia., 38-39. It is noted that these are also | 
identified in the steps of appraisale-by-results. See supra, 
Ppe 44648, 


elpid., 39-40. In the process of this study, Booze, 
Allen & Hamilton conducted detailed interviews with some 
thirty-six senior Marine Corps officers. It was their 
conclusion that these officers showed the interest and 
expressed the need for the performance standards techniques 
system. The receptivity of these officers to the potential 
benefits of such a system reinforced the conclusion that the 
application of the performance standards techniques system is 
feasible. 
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3.- s@lective testing will be required to de termine 
the feasibility of applying performance standards techniques 
fo, gUnioOr oLiLicer billets.+ 

It was additionally concluded that pllet tests should 
be carried out by the Marine Corps to give a proposed 
performance standards techniques system a "thorough test under 
actual operating conditions to determine" | 

lL. The range of billets to which performance standards 
techniques will initially apply. 

2. Detailed administrative procedures required to 
install and maintain a performance standards techniques 
program. 

3. The most appropriate method of relating performance 
standards techniques to the officer fitness reporting system. 

4, Training needs for effective operation of the 
program. 

5. Operating objectives of performance standerds 
techniques. 


6. Costs in terms of manpower and time.© 





Linia., 41-42, This firm recognized the need to 
begin management development techniques at the junior officer 
level (Lieutenant Colonel-Second Lieutenant). Although the 
scope of their study did not include an analysis of the 
application of performance standards techniques methods at a 
junior officer level, it was their conclusion that additional 
pilot tests should be run to evaluate the feasibility of 
establishing performance standards techniques methods at a 
junior officer level. 


Clnid. 
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dhe Booze, Alien & Hamilton Analysis of the 


re 


Harine Corps tanarement snvironment 
Perhaps the most critical area investigated by the 
Booze, Allen & Hamilton report was the framework of the Marine 
Corps managerial environment. For, tte lt was the 
nature of this environment which would determine the 
feasibility of implementing a performance standards techniques 
program in the Marine Corps. Some of their conclusions are 
relevant to this study and some clearly warrant fur ther 
investigation: 
1. The highly structured and formal. framework of the 
Marine Corps managerial system provides an adequate basis Om 
a PST program. The structure of the Marine Corps is based on 
tradition, policies, and formal procedures. Such a formally 
structured system results in the following advantages: 
a, Olearly defined missions and goals for each 
organization in the Marine Corps. | 
b. Written billet descriptions delineating 
individual responsibilities are available at senior levels in 
published documents. | 
c. The Marine Corps adheres to the practice of 
delegation of authority which is necessary for subordinates 
to accomplish assigned coals. 
2. Operating approaches and management processes in 
the Marine Corps at senior levels are similar to those in 


industry. Many senior billets are similar’ +o those in large 
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‘industrial organizations. The followiog factors were 
Considered in coming to this conclusion: 

a. There exists in the Marine Corps considerable 
_.latitude to shift manpower to meet Mine ine Die tue tes. 

bo. The Marine Corps uses formal project systems 
at command and staff levels to increase operating efficiency. 

c. The Marine Corps places heavy emphasis on 
performance results. | 

ad. Like industrial organizations, the Marine 
Corps focuses efforts on such activities as: 

(1) Planning. 


2) Policy development. 


PuCom nommoul rT ecsOUrces. 


( 
(3 
(4) Coordination of operating units. 

(5) Inter-unit liaison, 

(6) Resolution of significant problems. 

(7) Direction of high-priority special projects. 

e. The distinction between managerial and technical 
requirements increases at senior level. 

f. Clear-cut measurable managerial goals exist in 
the Marine Corps. However, these goals are related to such 
things as combat readiness and overall defense posture. In 
industry, goals are primarily oriented toward profit. | 


See Martine Comps utilizes formal officer 


performance. "Despite its limitations, the Officer Fitness 
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Reporting System provides the principal mechanism for reporting 


management performance, "+ 


4, The Marine Corps has oe formal and aef5 cent 
Officer development programs encompassing job rotation and use 
Ot Lorna | education:* 
a. dob rotation exposes Marine Corps officers to 

a eross section of aeereeronal and staff activities, "This 
Peennigue provides for the development of management and 
technical skills through actual performance in differing 
billets." 

| b. The Marine Corps educational system (special 
education programs and advanced degree programs) provides an 
opportunity for specially selected officers to receive formal 
education in management techniques.“ The advanced degree and 
Special education programs are primarily concerned with post- 
graduate education at the U. 5. Navy Post Graduate School in 
Monterey, California, and numerous reneened Cy ia 3 
institutions. The Marine Corps educational system provides 
Micermediate and senior level schooling in military and 
management functions at the Marine Corps Amphibious Warfare 


School and the Command and Staff School at Quantico, Virginia. 
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Weaknesses and Potential Drawbacks An the 
- Application of Performance Standards 
Techniques Program into the Marine 
Corps Management System 





The Booze, Allen‘'& Hamilton report appeared to be 
extremely optimistic but rather limited in its appraisal of 
potential drawbacks and weaknesses of the performance standards 
techniques system. An analysis of the report revealed four 
potential pitfalls identified by senior Marine officers, and 
three areas generally discussed, but lightly treated, by the 
authors of the study. in the following paragraphs, these 
problems and other problems considered relevant for discussion 
by the writer are evaluated. 

Problems Considered Relevant by Marine Corps 

Officers Affecting the Implementation of A 
Performance Standards Techniques Program 

The thirty-six senior Marine Corps officers inter- 
viewed in this study considered the following five problem 
areas as being the major stumbling blocks to implementing a 
PST program in the Marine Corps: 

Ll. Degree of administrative effort required 

to operate a PST program. 

2. Need for education among officers in the 

use of PoT. 

5. Potential difficulty in establishing 

meaningful objectives in combat units._ 

4, Time requirements for installation of a 

PST program during a period of extensive combat 
commitments. 


5. Problems of relating PST to the fitness 
report system. 





1Booze, Allen & Hamilton, "Study of PST in the Marine 
Compa. ps Vs , 
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The apove problem areas vere mentioned in the letter of 
transmittal of the Booze, Allen & Hamilton report and were 
considered as "providing important eto into the areas which 
will require principal emphasis during a pilot test of pom, "4 
iisene Was NO @ttempt im time text of the Booze, Allen <& 
Hamilton study to critically analyze eny of the above areas. 
A detailed analysis of problems 3 and 5 would appear to be 
especially critical in determining the feasibility of 
applying performance standards techniques in the Marine Couper 

Problem Areas Associated with the Implementation of 
a Performance Standards Techniques System - 
identified by the Study 7 

The Booze, Allen & Hamilton study was divided into 
three areas, exclusive of the conclusions and recommendations 
and the recommended test approach. They were: (1) pre- 
requisites of a successful environment, (2) characteristics of 
the Marine Corps management environment, and (3) potential 
benefits of a performance standards techniques program, There 
was no area specifically devoted to an analysis of potential 
problems. ‘The following problem areas were brought out 
tiroughout the text of the study: 

1. Other than the officer development programs 
previously mentioned in this thesis, the Merine Corps has given 
limited attention to the ". . . application of systematic 


officer development programs on a day-to-day basis." alae: 
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! aldoaea: € 


“See supra, p. 92. 
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study mentioned that Marine officers had indicated a strong 
desire to have a series of tools to aid in the development of 
officers. Performance standards techniques Was viewed by the 
.. authors of the study as being a means of providing new 
management development approaches in the Marine Corps.t 

There were, however, no specific recommendations as to 
what feedback methods would be appropriate to the Marine Corps 
environment to enable Headquarters, Marine Corps to monitor 
the attainment of objectives and enc 

2. The study recognized the Marine Corps fitness 
report as having several weaknesses but, in general, felt that 
"6. 6. At provides a formal mechanism for evaluating and 


recording performance." 


The primary weaknesses identified 
were: (1) "no show’ policy except in the case of unsatis- 
factory performance, (2) failure of the system to provide a 
timely feedback to subordinates, and (3) failure to utilize 
the report consistently as a basis for counseling on 


2 


performance and development needs.? 
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1Booze, Allen & Hamilton, "Study of PST in the Marine 
Borys, p. 24. 


“Most experts are in agreement that the establishment 
of a formal feedback system is necessary before an effective 
manegement-by-objectives system can be established. 

Performance standards techniques, like manegenent-by-objectives, 
would appear to hinge on an effective appraisal-by=-results 
formal feedback system. It would further appear that a feed-~ 
back system is @ means to the end, and will not be derived as 

a result of establishing the performance standards techniques 
system. 


Booze, Allen & Hamilton, "Study of PST in the Marine 
Borys, | Dw» 22. 
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The comments made in paragraph 1, above, apply in this 
€ase, HmCCpt tO Stave in general terms that there is a 
recognized need within the tarine Corps for "amproved methods 
of establishing objective benchmarks in evaluatine officer 


ls 4 4 ¢ 
™ no specific recommendations were made as to how 


performance, ' 
clelauets! sys tein would be, or even could be, tailored to the 
Marine Corps management environment.< 

3. The study listed one of the barriers to the 
performance of duty assignments as being the frequent 
additional unplanned duties and revisions of priorities 
imposed by higher authorities. It was felt that "this need 
for a shift in emphasis tends to complicate the achievement of 
preplanned goals." 

The Marine Corps is a highly flexible, changeable, 
and dynamic organization. It is an organization which has 
ec corically reacted to crisis. it is doubtful that ‘this 
characteristic will ever change, and is, therefore, one 
characteristic of the Marine Corps environment that would 


appear to be dysfunctional. to the establishment of meaningful 
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fkcain, this writer believes that it is "putting the 
cart before the horse" to evaluate the feasibility of a total 
performance standards techniques system without some 
considerations of the factors mentioned in the third chapter 
of this paper. The question of what fitness report system is 
best for a managenment=-by~objectives system is extremely 
complex and must be tentatively resolved prior to, and not 
arter, the beginning of any pilot program.. 


?Booze, Allen & Hamilton, "Study of PST in the Marine 
Corps, | 13-14. 
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goals and objectives. There seems to be little doubt, as the 


study brought out, that within the Data Systems Division, 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, the Philadelphia Supply Activity, 
and Harine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia, that"... 
Management responsibilities of senior Marine Corps officers 
are similar to those of executive positions in industry. "1 
Although these billets are good exemples for comparison with 
industry, they are not typical, and because of their relative 
stability, do not appear to provide realistic eee The 
typical Marine Corps Division and its supporting elements 
would provide a real. challenge to the performance standards 
techniques program but were not comparatively analyzed in this 
study. 

Potential Significant Problem Areas Associated 

with the Implementation of a Performance 
standards Techniques System Identified 
by the Study 

Although listed more es advantages rather than potential 
weaknesses, there are two other areas that should be carefully 
Srpelyzed. They are: (1) the wide range of outside influences 
which require responses from the Marine Corps, and (2) the 
nature of the primary objectives of the Marine Corps vs. 


aaus try . 
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Response to ontside influences 


Pn Re oe | tere WORK EE te ES OP cage cae I OR A QOS gle te EL ee 


fhe study emphasized the fact that unlike industry, 
the Marine Corps must be prepared to respond to a Fideorenee 
of outside influences from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, Congress, to the public. ‘he study considered that 
", . . these unique requirements do not discount the basic 
analogy of the Marine Corps and industry. Rather, this 
requirement for response to external influences places a 
premium on the management skills of ae cre eee 
These requirements generate a very serious problem which could 
cause deviations from previously assigned goals and objectives 
at all levels of the Marine Corps. One Congressional inquiry 
can have serious impacts on the importance of previously 
assigned primary objectives. iUxamples of the impact of 
external influences can be found in great abundance in both of 
tie two Marine Corps Recruit Depots, and in the combat zones of 
Vietnam. The problems of outside influence would not preclude 
the implementation of a performance standards technique system, 


but they are potential problems and should be considered as 


such. 


Marine Corps objectives. 

One of the primary environmental characteristics, which 
makes management=by-objectives adaptable to an industrial 
meiuatvion +S the difficult, but possible, quantification of 


Objectives. This quantification process is made possible 
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because most objectives and goals of industry are measured in 
terms of profits. Profits can be quantified and the functions 
to obtain profit can be quantified and qualified. 

The Booze, Allen & Hamilton study stated that, uulike 
industry, the Marine Corps’ primary objectives and measures of 
performance are related to ". . . combat readiness and overall 
defense posture." And, further, that “; . x within thesesproad 
and complex objectives, there are managementetype goals which 
contribute directly to the overall objectives of combat 
readiness and defense posture." The study used as an example 
alrcraft maintenance where the development of new techniques 
to reduce preventive maintenance time without loss of 
efficiency would have a ". . . direct and meaningful impact 
on the overall Marine Corps objectives. "@ 

This area was not treated as a potential weakness by 
Booze, Allen & Hamilton but was identified by the senior Marine 
officers interviewed as @ potential problem as related ‘to 
combat.” On this basis of Losight obtained from research for 
this thesis, it would appear that this is one of the most 
serious weaknesses that must be considered in evaluating the 
feasibility of the performance standards techniques program, 
The problem of how to quantify and qualify goals and objectives 
to obtain meaningful results is difficult enough without proflits, 


but when applied to broad and changing readiness goals and 











Isee supra, pp. 40=43, 





“Booze, Allen & Hamilton, "Study of PST in the Marine 
Corps, " 19220, 


2See su mey Problem 3, ps 93. 
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@etense postures, it becomes an extremely difficult problen. 

Equating maintenance and supply-type objectives to 
overall objectives is difficult enough, but relating manpower 
readiness to overall objectives would appear to be extremely 
difficult. How do you quantify individual personnel 
readiness? Inspections ana tactical tests are one means, but 
they are at best subjective and difficult to uniformly apply 
over one battalion, much less a division. Again, these 
meonlems can, to a Tamited extent, be resolved, but they are 
serious problems and should be considered as such, in time of 
peace, as well as in time of war. 

The views expressed in this chapter are a reer Le Or whe 
research and analysis of this writer and in no way reflect the 


views, either official or unofficial, of the Marine Corps. 


CHAPTin VI 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


As stated in Chapter I, the primary research question 
to which this thesis is addressed is: Does the Marine Corps 
officer appraisal system meet the needs of a modern Marine 
Corps? in addition to the primary research question, the 
following subsidiary research questions were asked: 

1. What is the current philosophy on personnel 
appraisal, particularly as directed toward the management 
executive level in the larger business organizations? 

2. Does the appraisal system provide the Marine Corps 
with an effective managerial tool for aiding in the development 
of company and field grade officers (Second Lieutenants-~ 
Lieutenant Colonels)? 

4. Does it provide the Marine Corps with an effective 
vehicle for aiding promotion boards in selecting officers for 
the next higher grade? 

4, Is the appraisal system an effective vehicle for 
aiding the Marine Corps in personnel assignment? 

5. How does the Marine Corps officer appraisal system 
environment compare with modern business organizations? 


feriner, does a2 basis for comparison exist, and if so, where? 


102. 
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Op Cen povadeal—by-results be suecessiully integrated 
into the Marine Corps appraisal system? 
The conclusions of this research paper contain the 


responses to these questions. 


SUMNALY. 

In Chapter If, an examination of the evolutionary 
process was made to determine the movement toward a new 
appraisal philosophy. Arch Patton envisioned a three=step 
evolutiouary process beginning with what is commonly called the 
conventional approach, followed by the mathematical approach, 
and ending with the planned performance approach. An 
examination was then made of the three most common uses of 
conventional appraisal systems, which were found to be: 
administrative, informational, and motivational. Weaknesses 
commonly associated with appraisal systems utilized for 
administrative purposes are: (1) variation and ambiguity of 
standards, (2) leniency, and (3) effects of managerial 
leadership on the subordinate's performance. It was found that 
tre Utilization of appraisal s stems for information purposes 
led to the following problems: (1) resistance and Pence Ge 
criticism by subordinates, (2) damage to superior-subordinatve 
relationsnip as a result of negative criticisms, and (3) 
moterpersonal difficulties in conducting appraisal interviews. 

Many authorities found that the utilization emt 
appraisal systems for motivational reasons had unfavorable 
results on the subordinate. However, it was found that the 


question of whether appraisal systems should be utilized for 
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Lnformational and motivational purposes was controversial among 
many of the leading authors. In addition, three case studics 
meade ay the General Ble¢tric Company cemey eee’ to evaluate 
that organization's existing appraisal system and to testa 
new work planning and review system. The conclusions of these 
studies tended to validate research findings previously noted 
weaknesses of conventional appraisal systems and to support the 
implementation of a system of appraisal based on results. 

Chapter [If was devoted to an analysis of appraisal~by- 
results. Appraisal-by=-results was found to be an integral 
part of the managerial concept of manarement=-by-objectives. 
fanagement-by-objectives functions are based on the concept of 
mutually established goals set by superior and subordinate. 
The subordinate is then appraised having been evaluated on the 
basis of his accomplishments of these mutually agreed upon 
goals. Premises found necessary to inplement an appraisal~by- 
results system were: (1) succession of specific goals, (2) 
freedom of action, (3) verifiable results, and (4) individual 
accountability. The steps involved in an appraisal-by-results 
system are: (1) mutual determination by superior and 
subordinate of the subordinate's job responsibilities, (2) 
mutual development of long and short-term goals, and (3) 
continuous reappraisal of performance accomplishments and re- 
evaluation of goals and objectives, One of the more difficult 
tasks found in establishing a results system was the 
Guentitying and qualifying of functional tasks. Most experts 


apree, however, that although difficult, the qualifying and 
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Tao blev ine OL func tzonal tasks is practical and feasible. 
Appraisal~by-results was also found to be influenced by many 
assumptions concerning human behavior, en have profound 
Maplitications on & system of this nature. 

Chapter IIff contains a list of eleven assumptions 
moech Likert considered ag warranting understanding and 
acceptance by management. Advantages to be gained from an 
appraisal~by-results system were: (1) avoidance of vagueness, 
(2) avoidance of subjective evaluations, (3) enhanced 
organizational goal congruence, (4) increased benefits to the 
individual such as: knowing where he stands, increased self- 
actualization and an encouragement of initiative, (5) 
appraisal-by-results provides an emphasis on the future rather 
than the past, and (6) appraisel-by~results identifies and aids 
in the prevention of managerial obsolescence. Weaknesses in 
an appraisaleby-results system were found to be: (1) "halo" 


and “horns” 


effect--1.e., stereotyping and being supercritical; 
(2) failure of appraisal-by-results to identify potential; 

(3) uncertainty concerning the underlying human behavioral 
assumptions; (4) tendency to over~stress results; (5) great 
length of time involved in establishing such a system; (6) 
difficulty in quantifying all results; (7) problems involved 
with the interdependence of goals; (8) inaccuracy and | 
difficulty in the establishment of objectives and goals. In 
Chapter III it was concluded on the basis of an evaluation that 


a combination approach=--combining conventional appraisal with 


a results appraisal~-was possible but difficult. 
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In Chapter IV an analysis of the Marine Corps appraisa 


ND 


ystem was made. The Marine Corps appraisal instrument, the 
fitness report, was found to serve three purposes: (1) 
providing a continuous record of the officer's service to the 
Marine Corps, (2) aiding in the determination of officer duty 
assignments, and (3) aiding in the determination of an 
officer's qualification to the next higher grade. The Marine 
Corps fitness report is a conventional measurement device based 
petteantily on character traits evaluation. The eee Peponre 
is not utilized as a management tool and does not provide 
ieeaback to the subordinate except in the case of a marginal 
or unsatisfactory appraisal. Counseling is considered by the 
Marine Corps to be inherent in leadership. The Marine Corps 
fitness report is not designed as a feedback device, or a 
counseling tool, since Marine Corps regulations prohibit 
showing it to the appraisee ("no show policy") except in the 
cases mentioned above. The "no show policy" was instituted in 
the Marine Corps in 1959 to reduce inflated marking, and in an 
peetempt to obtain a more realistic appraisal of the subordinate. 
However, percentage data tables presented in this chapter | 
indicate that a high degree of marking inflation still existed 
in all officer ranks from 1959 to 1969. Weaknesses found in 
the Marine Corps appraisal system were similar to those 
associated with other conventional systems. The Marine Corps 
is developing a fully automated fitness reporting system to be 
implemented in fiscal year 1972. Although the newly proposed 


pyorucmh Is a2 vast improvement, mechanically, over the present 


NOG 
system, the concept of appraisal will remain unchanged. 

im Chapter Vo the feasibility of the application of 
management-by~objectives into the Marine Corps management 
system was examined. Management~by~objectives and appraisal-~ 
by-results are presently being practiced successfully in many 
business organizations. booze, Allen & Hamilton conducted a 
study in 1968 to determine the feasibility of applying 
performance standards techniques (management-by~objectives) in 
the Marine Corps. The major conelusions of this study were; 
(1) the management environment at senior officer levels within 
the Marine Corps meets the prerequisites for a successful | 
industrial performance standards techniques program, (2) at 
memeor OiiLicer levels, the application of performance 
standards techniques is feasible, and (3) selective testing 
will. be required to determine the feasibility of applying 
performance standards techniques at the junior officer level of 
the Marine Corps. Weaknesses and potential drawbacks of 
implementing a management-by~objectives system in the Marine 
Corps were identified as follows: (1) a great amount of 
administrative workload is reauired to establish such 2 systen, 
(2) there is a need for education among officers in the use of 
such a system, (3) time requirements for establishment are 
great, (4) preblems of relating performance standards | 
techniques to the Marine Corps fitness report, (5) lack of a 
systematic officer development program, (6) frequent additional 
unplanned duties and revisions of priorities imposed by higher 


authorities, (7) frequent responses to outside influences and 
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(8) the difficulty in quantifying goals and objectives, 
particularly among combat orgenizations. Major weaknesses 
found in the Booze, Allen & Hamilton study were: (1) failure 
to identify and analyze major problems and assumptions 
associated with management~by~objectives and appraisal-by~= 
results systems, (2) failure to emphasize the importance of 
developing an appraisal system to complement the performance 
standards program, and (3) failure of the study to utilize 
Marine Corps combat arms in the analysis of the Poet eeraen 
of tasks, goals, and objectives. Benefits to be derived by 
such a system were, in general, the same as outlined in 


thapter Jif of this thesis. 


Conclusions 

i~ ane responsemto the primary research question: 
Does. the Marine Corps officer appraisal system meet the needs 
See moder Marine Corps? 

The current Marine Corps appraisal system is not 
mutended nor designed to function as a management tool. Its 
Painary purposes are to 2id the Marine Corps in considering 
wie OLticer for promotion and to aid in the selection of 
personnel for assignment. In serving these purposes, it is 
concluded that the current system @oes meet the needs of a 
modern Marine Corps. if, however, it is decided that the 
appraisal system is to function as a management tool, as a 
part of an appraisal-by=-results system, then it would fail in 
its present concept to achieve the desired results (Chapters 


Ey and V)i. 
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oo) Fee eesromee to the first subsidiary question: 
What 1s the current philosophy on personnel avpraisal, 
particularily as directed tevard the management executive level 
in the Jearecr business organizations? 

the current philosophy on personnel appraisal hag 
evolved from the conventional traits approach and mathematical 
approach to a present concept of "appraisal=-by-results" or 
variations of this concept (Chapter IL). There are many 
authors who oppose this system because of its complexity and 
uncertainty, and therefore, still cling to the conventional 
traits approach. Appraisal-by-results is the only current 
appraisal philosophy offering new approaches to the resolution 
of this age-old problem. It is considered that the appraisal- 
by-resuits system, or variations thereof, could be utilized 
at all levels of management (Chapter III). 


4. The response to the second subsidiary question: 


Does the anpraisal system provide the Marine Corps with an 


eee tats. 20 
effective managerial tool for aiding in the development of 
company and field grade officers (Second Lieutenants-Lieutenant 
Colonels)? 

The Marine Corps fitness report 1s not designed as a 
managerial tool for aiding in the development of company and 
field gradc officers. It is not shown to the officer except 
in the casc of marginal or unsatisfactory performance. The 


fitness report does not, therefore, provide feedback to the 


average or better officer (Chapters IV and V). 
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4, The response to the third subsidiary question: 
ee ee ors ee an effective _vehicle - for 
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Selo tis plLomotion boardugin selecting officers for the next 
ener erage? 

In its present form, the Marine Corps fitness report, 
eoupled with other factors ce ast ~2S6700 Sidiemot | Poco, 
education of the officer, type of professional experience, and 
combat record, does effectively aid Marine Corps promotion 
poeeras in the selection of officers for the next higher rank 
(Chapter LV). 

5. The response to the fourth subsidiary question: 
is the avnnraisal system a _an effective vehicle for aiding the 
Marine Corps in personnel assisnment? 

The Warine Corps fitness report does appear to provide 
the personnel assignment officer with an effective instrument 
hor 2iding In the assignment of officers. The primary problem 
in personnel assignment in the Marine Corps seems to be not the 
appraisal instrument utilized, but the small number of officer 
assignment monitors charged with the responsibility of 
personnel assignment within each assignment section (Chapter 
ey) « 

6. The response to the fifth suosidiary question: 
mom cOoes tne Marine Corns officer aporaisal system en environment 
compare with modern business | organize tions? Ur wel eco ma 

boos (£0c comparison exist, and if so, where? 

Recent studies conducted by highly competent and 
reputable management consultants have concluded that the senior 


levels of the Marine Corps can be favorably compared to modern 
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business organizations (Chapter V). However, the research 
conducted by this writer does not substantiate that ample 

factual proof of such comparisons have been presented to ane 

Marine Corps. This lack of proof is especially apparent ia 
the comparison of industry with the Marine Corps combat arms. 

{. The response to the sixth subsidiary question: 
Gan appreaisal=-by-results be successfuliy integrated into the 
Marine Corps avpraisal system? 
It is the conclusion of studies conducted by Booze, 

Allen & Hamilton that the integretion of a performance standards 
techniques program (management-by-objectives) in the Marine 
Corps is feasible. Since evidence.points to the er that an 
appraisal-by-results system is necessary to effectively 
implement the manazementeby-objectives system, these studies 
tend to confirm that an appraisal-by-results system can be 
successfully integrated into the Marine Corps appraisal sys tem 
(Chapter V). Based on the information presented in Chapters 
iit, lV, and V, 1t is concluded that a modified form of 
appraisal-by-results can be integrated in the Marine Corps 
system. The implementation of such a system, however, would 
tend to support the idea that the present fitness ee 
suitably modified, would serve as the primary management tool 
for appraisal counseling. Should it be determined that this 
added purpose administratively conflicts with the stated 
purposes of the current system (i.e., promotion and personnel 
assignment), it is acknowledged that the requirement for an 


appraisal counseling device would be generated by the 
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implementation of an appraisal-by-results system. 


1. That until an elrtective management=by=-objec tives 
and appraisal~by-results system is integrated into the Marine 
Corps management system, the present "no show" philosophy now 
practiced by the Marine Corps be continued in the grades of 
Major and above. 

een la tyaechom oe be utilized in the officer 
grades below Major. 

2. That the proposed automated fitness report be 
modified to include a column for forcing evaluating. officers tO 
rank their distribution of rated officers by grade, ina 


numerical sequence, and regardless of assigned mark. And, 


further, that @ cumulative percentage of relative standing, 
based on the officers rating from fitness report to fitness 
m-pOrt, De Computed and printed out on’ the master brief sheets. 
This procedure would put inflated marks in proper perspective 
and give a realistic appraisal of where an officer actually 
stands in relationship with his peers. (See Appendix B, 

Figure 12 for a sample of such a proposal.) 

Thus, an officer rated "outstanding" during a particular 
markings pe*iod could, by virtue of the forced rating of item 
14(a), Appendix B, Figure 12, be marked as six out of twelve or 
in the middle percentile of this peer group. This would 


ieweatbe an intlated fitness report and put the rating of the 
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Hiei vitoual In proper perspective.” {it would appear that the 
addition of this procedure would be of ereat value to the 
output user. The computer shovld be able to convert the above 
l(a) and 14(c) information to a Single percentile score. 
One major problem would be the mechanical computation involved 
to provide the current system with any sort of historical 


base.© 


4. That a modified formal appralsal-by-resul ts 
counseling system be evaluated on a pilot basis in conjunction 
with the current fitness report system. This system should be 
based on a formel counseling sheet shown to the subordinate by 
the superior on at least a quarterly basis. “This sheet could 
be a summary check list of characteristics or performance 
areas to be discussed. Some areas for discussion would be 
mandatory; others could be added at the discretion of the 
mating Officer. ‘This sheet ore not reflect any observations 
Privicisms, and conclusions on the part of the superiom, It 
would provide a basis for prenaration of the semi-annual and 
annual reports. Tissionomen ee reported on the formal fitness 


report would be based on prior interviews and, as such, there 
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limere ig little doubt that such a system would take 
the "starch" out of inflated marking. what effect learning 
that-one is only rated average with an outstanding fitness 
Zeport would have on an individual is certainly an interesting 
question to be considered. This writer has reason to believe 
that such extremes would be rare, and the long-range value of 
Such information wovld be great. 


ePpaul J. Thompson and Gene W, Dalton, "Performance 
Appraisal: Manager's Beware," Harvard Business Review 
(January-February, 1970), 155. There are some authors who 
pelieve that comparative ranking of subordinates is a deflating 
Bperience Having 42 disruptive effect on their performance and 
a negative effect on their self-esteen. 
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Should be no surprises to the subordinate. A copy of this 
report would be forwarded to Neadquarters, Marine Corps, and 
would be retained for as long as deemed necessary. It would 
be slgned by both the senior and subordinate. 

5. That a detailed follow-up study be conducted to 
reduce some of the ambiguities and generalities noted in 
previous studies of potential performance standards techniques 
programs. This follow-up should be done prior to developing 
a pllot program. | 

6. That consideration be given to the elimination or 
revision of character trait ratings from the Marine Corps 
fitness report system. If traits are utilized, they should be 
verifiable and as concrete and as objective as possible. 


' "physical condition" (based on physical 


"Personal appearance, | 
readiness tests by score), "writing ability," and "speaking 


ability," would be a few of the examples. 
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INTRODUCTION 
The purpose of this group project paper is to conduct an 
examination of the principles of "management by objectives," and 


to determines what applicability there is to the military 


environment. 


This will be accomplished by briefly exainining the 


historical background of "menegement by objectives," followed by 


an examination of its conceptual framevork end its applicebility 
to modern general management. Finally, this peper will analyze 
the applicetion of "menagement by objectives" to both the macro- 


environment end the micro-environment witnin the military. 


fl 


Over the years, “management by objectives” has come to 


Mieen GQitilerent things to different people. It has been described 


by scme es the "total concept" approach to management. Others 


—? 


Peo it 2S providing a new type of dynamism necessary to create 


Bieancvesratved operebion whicn is greater than the sum of its 
Somes, Ffeter Yrucker, for example, has stated$ 


Management is not just a creature of the economy, it is a 
ereator as well. And only to the extent to which it masters 
Pomc COuOMmlC CibeuMmevances. enc 8Lvers:.themn by conscious 


a 
Girecved scion, does it realiy manage. To manage & business 
means, therefore, to manage by objectives.t 


lpeter ae asc ; 
Harper and Brothers, 1954), p. ld. 





JA 


The concept is a total anproach to mrnagement--a way 
of thinkins about manag2nent in its overall aspects. Its 
C@earacteristies may be stated as follows: 


ee 2G 1S a syseem £Or making organizetions work, Mor 
increasing the vitality and commitment of the peonle involved. 

we oy avs Stevemeny Ol Obj )eéclives, it helns to insuxe 
that those involved know what is ex:ected of them, what is to be 
mecOonpLishnead,~ snd how 1b 15 Go be measured, 

Cee ee euOnegd LyDeS Gisoersonnel , 
professional and menagerial, line and staff, ico Uine 1oD 
executive down to the first line supervisors. 

4. It attempts to see management as a totality.1 

George S. Odiorne defines "manaugement- by Dee ek ast 

The system of management by objectives can be described 
as a process whereby the superior and subordinate menesers 
Of “dite eo reani7eb.0nN jointly Pets lian tos Colon 206 SS Cet inc 

SCiemmigivicwal'*s Major areas of responsibility in terms of 
bnhewrssutus expected Of him, ae use these as guides for 
operating the unit and assessing the contributions of esch 
of its members, 


3 


fpeeeeercr 1s Omori e2eca Qnuo four cheapvers. Chapter 1 


oo 


explores the historical development of "managemsnt by objectives," 


Poapcer Li detsils the (en oe Oi ole "CONG om orl ~Coms lures anu 


Sool. Cabilaiuy to general management, concluding with enalysis of 
meee ODocreuyponal process. Cnapter [Ili examines the mecro- snd 
micro-military environments, end how mansgement by objectives 


Can be, or has been, effectively applied to these settings. 


f 


ee ee em ee 


zs, litgward Young Holt, pee "Menegement by by Objective 
Mov Lusicdssvudent thesis, The George Washington feet es 
Weshington, D.C. 1906, p. 43. 





“George S. Odiorne, Manegement by Objectives: a System 


of Managerial Leadership (New York: ks; Pitmen Fublisbing Company ,; 


1965), PP 55- OU 





ize 


emepver IV contains the Summary end conclusions. 
The sources of information used in this paper were: (1) 
reference material, (2) sum total of group personal experience, 


(2) information from class lectures. & 


Ce 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Needs 


ET Oe See 


* 


Over the years, the increased technological and 
educational cevelopment of our society has added new dimensions 


mo che complexities found in huinan -behnsvior and industrial 


32 . 


problem solving. These new and varied complexities have besun 


io surpass the soil esmos present dey management to effectively 
cope with then, using past problem solving methods. 

wECnoug@a tne princi plegeand gemoeccdumes found intmenc 
concept of "management by objectives," are applicable to 
meoanizavions of all sizes and complexities, their value anpears 
to increase as the size and complexity of the orgenizetion | 
mecreases. Organizations with the greatest gap between top 
fiemiecrtement and subordinate working units have inhzrently the 
meee Lest problems in acnieving units of purpose and overall 
goal congrusnce. | 

The achievement of gyoal congruance between organizetion 
headguarters and subordinate units is san absolute maisgtb 1.e yao 
orgenization as a whole is to survive. An industrialist and 
emer has steted: “The division exists not to earn a profit 


Zero Ommm Gul LONcomeEribute to the profit of ths entire 


business, tl 


evaoey "management by objectives" is a total concent not 
mound in ovher methods, it would appear that its applicebility 
could be established in any size organizational entity regardless 
mr COMD.exity. 


td 


One of the needs voiced by both line and staff people 
one 9 clarification Of aims of the cCompeny. Only when 
fee voiey say they will have a better sense of the direction they 
ere to take in their day-to-day employee contacts," | 

Poet Cire. mico oOo SomOim mm eso 6S Uae lo Oa enmmae 
the method, i.e., "management for results," "management by 
objectives," etc., it is the basic assumption of this pape 
maeat there exists in industry and the military a need for a total 


Soncept to aid in the development of overall goal congruance. 


Background 
"Management by objectives" is not e recent idea. In 


fect Henri Fayol in 1961 wrote: 


The maxim, managing means looking ahead," gives some 


idea of the importance attachsd to planning in the business 


lioward C. Greer, "Division Profit Calculation - Notes 
Beeche Trensfer Price Froblem,” Contemporary Issues in Coat 
mecounting: A Discipline in Transition, ed. by Hector Anton 


and Feter A. Pirmin (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1966), 
fee OO. 


“James J. Bambrick, “The Setting of Company Objectives in ~ 
Employee Relations," Advanced Management (January, 1900), p. lo. 


ty 
we 
‘Or 


world, end it is true that if foresight is not the whole of 
manasencnt at least it's an essential part of it. To foresee, 
Hm UiNis Contest... means Geoull to Ssseas rune Mo wuiee. snd miciae 
Proves On tO 1, 8uiae lo, POresceine Vial US odu rc onme loca 
Meee Lic D)lenwOl Semon. 1S, 6. Orie and the same time, tne 
result envisaged, tne Line of action to be followed, the 
stages to go through, and methods to use .. . The preparation 
Opetve plan of action is one of The mostealiiicuice cnuemere 
amportent inatters of every business and Drings into olay all 
departments end all fumetions, especially the management 
function.+ | 


OE meee ed preagts Ol prior years swho us-q legs 
merentitic bul effective variations of management by objectives 
mere; Henry Ford, Adolph Ochs, Andrew Carnesie,™@and Cornelius 
Venderbilt. All these men established clearly defined objectives 
Pyewhich all efforts were measured. In addition, over the years 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation has been one of the leaders 
in the utilization of management by objectives.% 

The basis for the use of "management by objectives" in 
mee militery has been clearly establisned over the years. Dr. 
Luther Gulick steted that one of the nost important managerial 
lessons learned from WWII was that "a clear statement of purpose 


Universally understood is the outstanding puarantee of effective 





tHenri Fayol, General and Industrisl -Menagement (New 
mork; Pitman Publishing Corporation, 1949), pp. 45-44. 


PRobert H. Schaeffer, "Menagement by Total Objectives", 
fanagement Bulletin #52 (New York: American Management 


Association, cece i 





SHolt, Menagement by Objectives, p. ‘7. 


ea 


edministration"l end further: 


On this point military edministrstion taught us a real 
16sson. With minor exceptions, no activity was initieted 
by the military without ea clear definition, a definition 
cast in terms of purpose, timing, end resources; no 
organizational unit was set up without a stoetement of its 
mission. The success or failure of any man or any venture 
was measured against this specific statement of objectives 
and methods. In a@ministretion, God helps those 
aecministrators who have clearly defined mission, and thus 
tbe Deen in=e= Of suehorily commensurate 10m tier 
responsibility.< 


The term "management by objectives" was first used 
by Peter F. Drucker, in 1954, in his book The- Prectice of 
Management. Drucker not only provided a detailed description 
fevne Sysuein as he observed it, but presented a rationale for 
its use.© The foundation was thus esteblished, in 1954, for 
the further development of what must be considered the most 


moaportant break through in the fisld of management in many years. 





ltuther Gulick, Administretive Reflections from WIL 
(University of Alabama Press, 1943), p. 7%. 


eipeides paar 


“Holt, Monagement by Objectives, p. 8. 


CHAPTER II 


CONCEFT AND FROCEDURES 


Goncentusl Frameworkl 
"Management by objectives" works through the 
organizational hierarchy and utilizes the formal orgenization 


and goals. 


This management technique sets objectives for managers 


fall 


mr nicasures their echievemsnt by establishing major cvoals and 
meet t SUDDOrULIMe SUD-POSiS Send a priority system. The goals 
Peovide &@ positive means for measuring progress. 

Kies are S2sstpned to eli teaders end performance 135 
measured in terms of results ratner than personalities. All 
leaders must face the risk of failure or success, while the 
goals provide an impersonal measure of performance. 

"Management by objectives" is applicable to first line 


/ 
BlecrvVisors end up, but only Limitedly to individusl workers. 


Application to General Menagement@ 
This system neasures thse true contribution or the 


Peat it cipants to organizational goels. It provides a measure 


4 





lodiorne, Management by Objectives; p. S4. 


“Tbid., p. 55. 


of quentity ss well as quality, by showing what has been 
ececomplished by comparison With @ specific beszinnin=s snd end. 

Coordinated teamwork and effort is obteined without 
eliminating risk end inigfiativs. The gosl hierarchy coordinetes 
Bll activities, and the individuel goals provide the lure of 
success and rewards. ~ 

Areas of rasponsibilities, including joint areas, are 
rendily defined. Joint responsibilities are divided into 
Prec ific areas of responsibility. ; 

GOuleCometuance 1S 9pmomoged., Mie id) tome! "Ss 4oa- 
fee SUCCESS and reward and can be achieved only by accomplishing 
the orgenization's goals. 

Personality appraisals are eliminated. Personalities 
and potential are not used to measure the work results. Goal 
eccoinplishment is the only acceptable measurement. 

Bech manager's span of control is usually enlarged withoui 
Mereasine specizic control of each subordinate. Busy-work is 
minimized by substituting management work. 

Peioulog L,Orsumc allocation of bonuses or salary 
increases is provided. ‘Results" are readily identified and 
Measured to justify rewards. Meritorious work is more easily 


mrovyer. and salary increasss justified by a greater contribution 


toward the organization's goals. 


eo 


Ine | izonagement by Obj Jecvives” S. oCic. le (Sea Chart #1) 





Step 1: The common voals of the organizetion and the 
moasures of organizational performence are determined. Goals 
snd measures of performence work froin the top dovm, and are 
eevermmined at each level tor that level.only. 

PUCRUes Ihe OreameZeacTOnNalesurtuCchulre 19) reyvaseqd toi t 
the goals. The measures OU erlormience are von lorcd Woeeeanm 
mil und AUS associated goals. 


> 


Step 53 Separately, the superior and subordinate set 


o> 


Mev their desired poals and Wweasures of performance for the 
subordinate's job. See Chart #2 for a model of the goal- 
aeecCllne process. 

step 4: Jointly, superior and subordinate discuss, 
Peo rOmnise, and agrec on the soals and the measures of 
Mmemtormance for the subordinete's job. Tne participants also 
provide feed-back to the organizetionis goals and measures or 
mwerlorinances 

Step 5: Interim measures of perrormance are checked 
Beye une Superior, as previously agreed to ‘ the subordinate, as 
each milestone is reached. All gouls are reviewed snd 
MeeOeromisave Ones ere Cliirineted. The subordinate 's 


Seevelopment and training is reviewed and supplemented as 


Pequarea., In addition, new goals and measures of performsnce 





a eT 


lipid., p. 78. 





ore 
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pee discussed as desired. 

Step 6: VYericge Goes. eClin Watiyemiovd 2s MmAde Tou 
the subordinate's results in achieving his goals. The 
subordinate's "Results" ere formally evaluated along with his 
development and training accomplishnisnis. 


* 


step 7: Organization performence is reviewed 


—_— 


eeriogically to determine if its goals end structure shoule 


be modified. 


ease Glace Ca bs ai 
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The Cycle of Management by Objectives 
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KRILDITARY MANAGEMENT 


hhacro= Environment 


- 


In order to determine the applicability of "menazement 


‘to the macro-military setting, it is first 


by objectives’ 
necessary to establish the menagemsnt environment at this level, 
The eificient allocation of yesources has become une 


Bere probiem for the military, end tne principal oo jective sos 


ey) 


top management in the Defense Department (DOD). Historically, 
little attempt has been made to apply economic theory to the 
management of military resources. This situation probably 
imesulted from the small proportion of econall resources 


mermncrly allocated to the militamy, excent in periods of war. 


Peet tne prospecs of United Stames military, exzpcnditures 


Oo 


moecinuinge at lO veracent OMeoOnegon cCUreeross nelionaigevoduct 
mr the foreseeable future, the efficient use of the very large 


mesources involved has become a matter of primary importance. 


} 


Mie efficient use of our military resources is a Seomal) pieciolem 


” 
ty: 


in the 


<3) 


because there are no built-in mechenisms like thos 
mprivate sector of the economyg, whiem Lead to greater efficiency. 
Wathin government, there is neithsr a price mechanism to evaluate 


~wenc cme yeuOr CONnncbLitive forces wc imduce the government 


organizations’ to carry out each function at minimum cost. 
iS elenicmp.s of the militery problem of economic choice 
Pee considered to be the following: 


1. An objective or objectives. What military or other 
national aim or aims are we trying to accomplish with the forces 
equipments, projects or factors currently being considered? 

2. <Altsrnative. By what alternative forces, equipments, 
project Ss fectors may the objective by accomplished? 

os COSUS OM resources ised. “Wisi we cost sumo sineurrcase::, 
resources used by each alternative method considered for 
eccomplisnment of the objective? 

4. A Wodel OY MOG er tiem cer Oto totaal representations 
of reality which help to perceive significsnt relations in-the 
meal world and by manipulation, sredict olhers. 

oe A Criterion. “This G5 1 -esG Volch permits ieee tae 
of one glternative over another.1} 











The -optimal system 3S Poe one which yields the veresvec. 
fewess of OD}JeCetiVeEsS OVeEr"eOs) Orerescources USscd. ove vCr ey ae 
Meee l solugeion is seldom 4 precwrespossieriie 1 Tame Cary 
problems since objectives and costs usually have no common 
measure. in most cases, the militvury must be content with 
ealculating an efficient rather than an ontimal solution. This 
mmconvrary to the profit Siaximizgation eriveria in industry. 

Gimce ai analysis fuer seers Siiec vives and costs is 
seldom feasible, the military frequently edopts a "requirements" 
approach. The military staffs eddress a pro as draft a plen 


which appears to solve the problem and then ae ee ee 


meeuiremeits from the plan eine feasibility, of the plan@is 


IHitch, Charles J. and IheKean, Koland N., The Bconomics 
of Defense in the Nuclear Age, (Nev York: Atheneum, 1965), 


CE 


Pp. L1S-119. 





Bien checked to determine ct see WEaDONS Syevecmocan do Lhe Ve 
Bad whether the necessary money can be obtained. Tm Many "eaces 
"requirements" are based on need alone, with little attention to 
alternative programs and costs. ‘ 

Another approach common to the military problem is the 
"priorities" approach, in which the decision items are ranked 
according to the degree of need, The "priorities" approach does 
not solve the allocation problem because it does not reveal how 
mucha should be spent on particular items. ‘ | 

At the DOD level, Hitch and MeKean classify military 
PeonoMmic decisions ass 

Operations decisions (strategy and tactics); 

Procurement or force comecatroarc eels ions. eo 

Research and development decisions.t 

The basic differences between the kinds of decisions are 
attributable to the different time spans between the point of 
Mecision and the manifestation of the decision. For example, 
mec Opereap tons decisions affect capsbigaty in the immediate 
fecure., A procurement decision may nov effect capability for 
mrorat years while research an@e@development decisions will tend 
meratfect capabilities at a still Late? meee: 


Darricuities in’mekine ey ocro-cactols Can De ScCcumauir. 


easily when it is realized that the effects of a change in tactics 





Pibid., p. 205. 


in 1969 oe evaluated in the context of 1969. However, to 
evaluate the effect of a decision, in 1969, to develop a new 
weapon may require projecting the context to 1979. Such analyses 
eugs: uncertain and since they are based on long range forecasting, 
they are open to much criticism as to whether they will satisfy 


Ca 


the long range objectives. 

There are many diverse Views within government as to the 
national objectives. This variance in views further permeates 
the Defense Department at the level of the Office of the | 
Secretary of Defense (OSD), which when tsken in conjunction with 
the political realities of the situation, makes the establishment 
or goal coOngruance extremely dxyiiicule., Yet it must be 


acknowledsed that the subordinate managers (the Services) do 


have voice in setting their ow objectives and Go perticiperc 


90 


in the goal-setting process. Further, within each Service — 
meadcuarters, the majority of the msnugers understand the 
melatvionship of their own division objectives to the broader 
memectives of the Service. Peter=piucker sugsested objectives 
be supplied to “every area where performance and results 
eerecvuly end vitally affect the survivel send prosperity of Che 
business. "1 In conformance with this Sonic, at Service 
headquarters, vitel issues and goals are handled in the manner 


lreter Mm, Drucker, “Wee wuecuicecerot Nonagencn (New York: 
Harper and Row Publisher, 1954), p. 25. 


Ww 
; « 


suggested by Drucker. 


Micro-Bnv ironment | 

The goals of individual military units ere more stable 
than those of the Services or OSD. Another nositive Pac ick is 
that similar units have similar military and management goals, 
which permits the highly fluid supervisory personnal to move in 
and out of the organization with minimum disruption. This 
stability and continuity provides a good basis of understanding 
and a morse compatible framework within which to anply "manegement 
be objectives." 

The unit command and his subordinates share a wide range 
Me similer experiences and broadly similar outlook end point oF 
view, and have a generally agreed opinion as to the overall goals 
and objectives of the organization. This basic broad agreement 
does not, however, wean thet "management by objectives" is | 
Mormally practiced nor easily implemented eat the unit level. As 
fmiietter of fact, the very homogeneity which is so beneficial an 


“Bach 


many situations, works against "management by objectives. 
ievsl Of supervision tends to take the others for granted, and 
assumes that purposes and objectives are so clear thet no precise 
Banc ietion of goals or Scene St revneiusare NCCCSSany el lia. 


Meeas to a reluctance to sit Gown to a Soa] Congrusnce session. 


Participants feel that the time is wasted, the process is somewhat 


Lés 


demeanins, end it mey in some way Lread On therr ini litary 
prerogatives. 

The use of ‘inanagemont by objectives" cannot be 
automaticelly instituted within a military unit because some 
basic chanses are required. Tne most necessary change and the 
fundamental requirement for the installation of this process is 
the establishment of a wide ronze of truly open, two way 
communications. Joint agreement on subordinate goals and 
securate and useful fesdbeck, which are the essenviars of the 
process, depend entirely on the existance of these communications 
emannels. This necessitates a rethinking of treditional roles 
and attitudes on the part of all the participants in the 
Management process, particularly those in the top jobs. 

All Levels of management must realize that tne best 
interests of the organization, and or the individuels within it, 
Can best be achieved through open and thorough preperation. The 
Time spent on goal congruence must come to be considered a vital 


/ 


part of the management process. 

in addition to improved organizational performance, 
N“nanagement by objectives" is used as a measure of individual 
Beriormance. In the military, the individtsl is evaluated in 
meen) y sSuylized format DU thes Ssesor tne procedure iS dcit 
in large measure to individual interpretation. In this area; 


the openness of communications and goal congrusnce associated 


with the opener management by objectives process can be applied 
with sreat benefit. Again, the Similarities between participents 
have tended to overshadow the differing concepts and points of 

view caused by differences in age, length of service, and _ 


different vantage polnts within oe organization. 

Further, in the military, as contrasted to civilian 
management, performance evaluations are made on the basis of 
relatively short periods of close contact between the grader 
and the graded. The conceptual framework of-management by 
Sbjectives is particulsrly apolicable to this facet of tins 
military situation, because it is designed to break dovn overell 
Poals into mMenagesole short-Lemn imercmcits. Frroverl yy armered, 
Ghe process can become a mutual educational experience, 
providing the commender with a greater insight into the 
problers and complexities of his unit, and the subordinete) 

a7} «3 


wauhn @ greater measure of participation and control over his 


performance and ultimate evaluation, 


CHAPTER IV 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Summary 
"Menagement by objectives" is a system that ettempts to 

view menagement in totality. The manager is portreyed aes a 

creator who has to master circumstances. It is a process which 


the aims of the manager with the goals of the 


/ 


eoordinates 
Organization, defines responsibilities, measures results, assesses 
the contribution of each manager, end rewards him accordingly. 

Tnois management philosochy hes evolved as an attempt to 
merness the complex Ssituetions alm@morconazyelions required by wile 
giant strides being made in ths technological fields. The 
foenascement philosophies used durimge the firsy half of the cork 
Bentury were not able to master these new complexities. 

MWe need fOr SsuUCh Age, Sveti et on sed moomceaniy ats 
feo by Henry Fayol. The baste princinies of setting objectives 
mere orecticed in the United Ststes, by industrial magnates such 
we uenry Ford, Andrew Carnesie ama others, The system of 
"manegement by objectives" was formalized in 1954 by Feter Drucker. 

Goal conBruance and reinforcement should be a major 
Poyective of an organization, To ysurvive and prosper, an 


Organizevtion must insure that the ends of the organization also 
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lead to tne acconplisnment of the individual's desires. 

The central concept of this management technique is the 
2oal hierarchy which coordinates all activities. Organizational 
sub-goals provide the lure of success and reward for members or 
the organization. The process cycles down from the top throush 
each manager and back up again, culminating in a measurement of 
organizational and individual performance and an analysis of 
necessary changes to the organizational objectives and/or 
ace Lone, | 

there ore proviewe ot Pecwi ime enc lo uve et Onn on ae. 
"“managenent by objectives" process to military manavement. At 
the DOD level, the environment resists the establishment of a 
Metinitauve Long-term goal Niecrerchy, “Objectives and the 
Evollebilivy of economic 1 esources scheme When Since wero gona 
national political situation. Thus, military managenent, at this 


5 


c¢ end seeks "scceptable" solutions, 


be 
is 


level, is essentially pragmat 
Pethin the constraints of the requirements ane priorities of 
the moment. 


ectives are more stable, 


Cute 


We Service lhesdquserters sci. 
Beocemaliy In S$CnSluive sr Chee e eee c ou operations. 

In individual militery units, there is s strong 
erirenuacion toward the mission of the unit. This is supported 


by the common training end background of unit personnel. These 


factors provide a foundation for using this system. However, 
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t! ean ee me aoe aes . ake ° ve a) vane 
the “management by objectives" system is not normally used in 


operating units Beceuee the assumption is frequently made that 
the unit objectives ‘end Meri 0 Mno Ce 6 Tea dcoaaac eine common knowledge, 
Tis is reinforced by the -formal restrictive communication process. 
The need for a formal process of goal congruance is not vonoeivede 
Conclusions 

Is "management by objectives" applicable to the military 
environment? 

Ene Conclusions Of (Uma weloup eter rac, 

1. its apvliceévion ts extremely Cimietrcult in tho Yolen: 
eeInosphere Of tne DID level environmen. 


€. it could be beneficially applied to the more stable 


Saxcrations at Service headquarters. 


~_ 
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a. LUS Spplicattom vom@imeiy maual Mmilivary Unies coum 


be readily implemented and would return the greatest dividend. 


APPENDIX B 
MISCELLANEOUS MARINE CORPS REPORTS, SHEETS, CARDS, AND 
‘DIRECTLY RELATED TO THE MARINE CORPS FITNESS REPORT 


List of Jilugtrations 
Figure 
L. Officer Fitness Report Brief--NAVMC HQ 477 .. . 
2. Personnel History Card (1070)--NAVMC HQ 472... 
3. Master Brief Sheet (1400)--NAVMC HQ 466. ... « 
4, Fitness Report Coding Sheet=-NAVMC HQ 465... . 
5. Sample Lieutenant's Fitness Report . - . +. - 
G6. Sample Captain's Fitness Report, ....:.. . 
7. Sample Captain's Fitness Report. ...i+.see 
8. Sample Major's Fitness Report. ...+...+ss 
9. Proposed Source Automated Pitness Report... .« 
10. Tabular Summary of Fitness Report Changes. .. . 
ll. Sample Block from Proposed SDA Fitness | 


Report Showing Recommended Forced 
PaStribuUtien Of Raced Un weucer oasis 6 2) ces coors 
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